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The Fountain 


Beauty is a fountain 

Poured from the heart of God, 
And when in spring comes April 
To tread the waiting sod, 

A thousand thousand flagons 
Of lifted leaf and flower, 
Toss up their living beakers 
To catch the erystal shower. 

A thousand thousand flagons 
The streams of beauty hold, 
Their petalled goblets brimming 
With azure. green, and gold; 
And all the friendly flowers 
Present the cups divine— 

“Ho, beggars by the wayside, 
Come share with us this wine!” 


Founded Alexander 


Graham 
Bell 
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LIEBER OSCILLATOR 


When the tiny gold button is pressed to the bone back of i 
the ear, 80°% of the deafened can hear with ease—distinctly 
and without distortion. v Ls 
A a 


OVERWHELMING IS THE HAPPINESS OF HEARING 
AGAIN THROUGH BONE CONDUCTION 





M** who had been unable to — capable of transmitting vibrations as 
hear for years have now recov- — are the ears. The Lieber Oscillator 
ered the happiness of hearing—the — converts sound waves into vibrations 
delicate overtones of music, shadings — whichare carried to the internal hear- 
of voice, all that is said by those ing organ. Thus sound is detoured 
about them. This miracle is accom- — around the impairment causing deaf- 
plished through bone conduction of — ness. About 80% of the deafened 
sound—a dream of science made real — have good bone conductivity. 
by the Lieber Oscillator! ' The Lieber Oscillator is so tiny 

In a majority of cases, the internal — that it can be concealed by the hair. 
hearing organ is normal through life. | It is connected with a transmitter 
It is activated by mechanical vibra- and battery hidden by one’s clothing. 
tions set up by sound waves. Now Let us tell you where to have a dem- 


the bones of the head are quite as — onstration, and about our trial offer. 


Address—-Room 34A 


SONOTONE CORPORATION 


19 WEST 44th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Margaret Prescott Montague, author of 
“Closed Doors,” writes from Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, that she gave a spring luncheon with 
the proceeds of the spring poem which makes 
its first appearance on the cover of this month’s 
Vora Review. 

The sketch of the Hall of Science, Century 
of Progress Exposition, was made expressly 
for the Votta Review by Duane Lyon, a New 
York artist. 

The first part of the leading article, “Broth- 
ers,” was written by Winthrop Clark Chapman, 
a blind deaf boy now at Perkins Institution 
for the Blind. The manuscript came to us 
just as Tad himself wrote it on the typewriter. 
In preparing the pages for the printer, it was 
not necessary to make a single correction in 
spelling, punctuation, typewriting, or diction. 
Miss Inis B. Hall, a teacher at the Perkins 
Institution, will bring the two boys, Tad 
Chapman and Leonard Dowdy, to take part in 
the demonstrations at the Association’s Sum- 
mer School in Chicago. 


——_—————— 


This Month’s Contributors | 


The little article on soap sculpture is by 
Beatrice M. Peters, a teacher in the Spring- 
field, Ohio, Day School. 

Mabel I. Cass was a public school teacher 
before joining the staff of the Ontario School 
for the Deaf. She received her training in art 
at the Ontario College of Art. 

Anne Berkeley, who happened, last summer, 
to meet this old friend of Dr. Bell, is super- 
vising teacher in the primary department at 
the Central New York Institution. 

Already well known to readers of the VoLTA 
Review, Sherman K. Smith outlines again his 
convictions on the subject of voice improve- 
ment. Mr. Smith will give a course at Chicago 
University this summer, under the auspices of 
the Association. 

Caroline A. Yale offers a touching tribute to 
her former associate, Miss Katharine Fletcher. 
The Visible Speech contribution is also from 
Miss Yale. 

The contribution “Saving Sense,” is 
Angela Cummings, a magazine writer. 
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Sketch by Duane Lyon 


CENTRAL COURT, HALL OF SCIENCE, CENTURY OF PROGRESS EXPOSITION, CHICAGO, 1933 
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“Brothers” 


By Ints B. Hatt 


Leonard Dowdy 


[° June, just before we started for 


home, Mr. Farrell received a letter 

from Miss Busch, the home teacher, 
telling him about a little blind-deaf boy. 
She said that Leonard was a bright, little 
five-year-old fellow, and she thought that he 
should be in school. Mr. Farrell talked 
to Miss Hall about it, so she stopped to 
see him on her way home. When she and 
Miss Busch drove into the yard, Leonard 
was playing with his wagon. He was tied. 
so that he would not wander away and get 
hurt. He loved Miss Hall because he was 
happy when she untied him. Later Mr. 
Farrell and Miss Busch made arrangements 
for Leonard to enter our department. 

Monday morning, October third, Leon- 
ard’s grandfather, Mr. Hodges, brought 
him to school. We were all glad to see 
him. He stayed with us until noon, then 
Miss Thompson took him to the lower 
school for dinner. At noon he took his 
plate of dinner and threw it on the floor, 
he threw a piece of bread across the table, 
and spilled his glass of milk. He gave 
Miss Thompson a great deal of trouble at 
first; but he could not understand why he 
was brought here, and where his grand- 
father had gone. Everything was new and 
strange to him, and he could not under- 
stand that we wanted to help him. 

That night Miss Hall went to Leonard’s 
room to see if he would give Miss Thomp- 
son any trouble about going to bed. I 
think that he was very lonesome for his 
mother, daddy, brother, and sister. He 
did not like his new, strange bed; he wanted 





to sleep in his own little bed at home. 
Miss Hall rocked him, and tried to comfort 
him. After a while she and Miss Thompson 
got him to go to bed, and he slept very 
well that night. 

That reminded me of when I was a small 
boy, and went to school in Sioux Falls. 
Mother went with me, and stayed for a few 
days. After she went back home, I felt 
very lonesome for her, daddy, and Tom. I 
was not as far from my home then as 
Leonard is from his. His parents live in 
Sedalia, Missouri. He will not see them 
again until next June; but I saw my moth- 
er in three months. I think that Leonard 
now knows why he is here. 

Now he is learning many different things. 
He is a very bright, smart, cute, little boy. 
Miss Hall talks to Leonard the same way 
as she does to me. I talk to him, and he 
can understand me. He likes to sit on my 
lap, and listen to the Phipps Unit. We 
enjoy each other very much because we 
understand each other, and I pretend that 
I am his big brother. He takes fourteen 
commands and_ twelve through 
speech reading, and five commands through 
the Phipps Unit. He can associate num- 
bers as high as eight. He is very good in 
sense-training, and he can undress himself, 
and put on his own pajamas. He does 
many cute things every day, and we love 
him. 


nouns 


—Wintnrop CiarK CHAPMAN. 


The above article, entitled “Leonard 
Dowdy,” is a true account of our little 
five-year-old boy who is known as “Per- 
kins’ Centennial Child.” It was writ- 
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TAD CHAPMAN AND LEONARD DOWDY. BOTH 
ARE BLIND AND DEAF 


ten by Winthrop Clark Chapman (Tad), 


and shows something of the interest he ° 


takes in Leonard. There seems to be some 
sort of special tie between the two. 
Through Miss Rebecca Mack, perhaps 
the first real friend and benefactor of these 
two boys, Tad became interested in Leon- 
ard. This interest never waned, but grew 
steadily and burst forth into action the 
day they were first permitted to meet. 
Here was a life he could fully understand; 
here was one who must travel the road he 
himself had come, and who needed a big 
brother to help guide him over the rough, 
untried places. So after playing with 
Leonard awhile, Tad asked, “May I pre- 
tend that I am Leonard’s big brother?” 
Just as soon as he had received our ap- 
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proval, he began taking inventory of Leon. 
ard’s wardrobe, suggesting things which he 
thought should be added and wanting to 
supply the same, willing to forego all per. 
sonal desires that these purchases might 
be made. He was even eager to cane a 
chair, the proceeds of which were to be 
used for Leonard, and at once we were con. 
fronted with the problem of taking the 
little fellow to Boston to be initiated into 
street car, subway, and shopping mysteries, 
No one but Tad had entertained the idea 
that this could be done with any degree of 
success; but try it we must, and did. Leon. 
ard is always less obstreperous with Tad 
than with others, and gave no trouble on 
the cars while curled up beside his “big 
brother.” 

We wish that to all our readers might be 
given the joy of knowing our two boys as 
we know them. They are always happy, 
and bring only sunshine to our lives. We 
can truthfully say that they give more than 
they receive. It is not uncommon to have 
a visitor remark, “I came here expecting to 
feel depressed, but this is the happiest spot 
I have found.” 

Tad is now a handsome young man of 
finest qualities. One of our choice friends 
said of him, “He is not a personality, he 
is not a character, he is a soul.” He is do 
ing full eighth grade work and stands high 
in his classes. He has necessarily lost much 
time from school by having many differ- 
ent teachers, some of whom did not under- 
stand his method of communication. He 
talks with anyone who has time to stop for 
conversation, and is picking up a few ex: 
pressions in different languages from stu- 
dents who come to Perkins from other 
countries. He receives much first-hand in- 
struction in this way and enjoys the con- 
tacts with people. He has grown to love 
Perkins more and more, as he appreciates 
more fully the many advantages he has 
found here. 

One evening I went with Tad and another 
young man from Perkins to hear the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra in Symphony 
Hall. We had floor seats about two-thirds 
of the way back; but this was near enough 
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TWO BLIND-DEAF BOYS AND TWO WHO ARE BLIND AND PARTIALLY DEAF, PRACTICING 
WITH THE PHIPPS UNIT 


for Tad to enjoy the rhythm of the music 
carried to him by vibrations through the 
floor and the back of the seats sufficiently 
to keep him alert and interested throughout 
the long program. 

Tad receives a great deal of pleasure 
from the use of the Phipps Unit, especially 
for music; and he is getting several short 
sentences when spoken through the micro- 
phone. It is a pleasing picture to see 
Leonard on Tad’s lap, both of them listen- 
ing to music through the Unit. 

Leonard is very affectionate and active. 
He is independent, doing for himself all 
that any bright five-year-old child can do. 
He has utterly no fear of the unknown. 
This shows clearly that he has had most 
unusual home training. The following is 
an excerpt from one of Mrs. Dowdy’s let- 
ters. “I cannot take all the credit for 
Leonard’s training because it was through 
Miss Rebecca Mack, deaf-blind teacher of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, that I learned how to 
teach and help him. She told me just 
how to guard against bad habits get- 
ting started and what to look for. She has 





‘wants a little conversation. 


been wonderful to him and to me also.” 

Since Leonard came to Perkins he has 
had personal care and guidance. He can 
now undress himself entirely, put on his 
own pajamas, go to the bathroom, brush 
his teeth and get the water ready for his 
bath. He has a keen sense of direction, 
and is very orderly: everything must be 
properly put away when he is through with 
it, whether in school or in his own room. 
He asks for new words by placing his hands 
first on the object, then on the face of his 
friends, and loves to have people sing or 
talk to him. While walking he will stop 
and put up his hands, indicating that he 
As a rule, we 
may say anything to him that we wish and 
he will laugh contentedly and go along 
quietly for some time; but sometimes he 
will place his hands on our faces and 
jump, bow, or in some other way make 
it known that he wants us to say something 
he can understand. 

In our training of Leonard we are using 


the “Tadoma Method” and the Phipp 


(Coutinued on page 184) 
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The Easter Story Told in Soap Sculpture 


By Beatrice M. PETEeRs 


HE first Easter of which a little 

child is aware is an event which 

lives for many, many years in his 
memory. He finds the “rabbits’ nests” 
bearing the beautifully colored eggs. Can- 
dies that are as delicious as they are at- 
tractive help to complete the happy sur- 
prises of the day. Later comes the teach- 
er’s part in making this season even more 
beautiful and wonderful to the child who 
has attained school age. Easter, with all 
its fanciful legends and poetic imagery, 
has spiritual values and opportunities 
which must. not be omitted. 

Through the art of soap carving, a 
beautiful and artistic sand table project 
has been completed in my class. At one 
end of this table the children have made 
a mound of sand picturing Mt. Calvary 
where the sufferings of our Savior reached 
their climax. Then we turn our eyes 
from the picture of the “darkest day in 


the world” to the “brightest day in the 
world.” Representations of the gardens of 
Nicodemus, where the body of Jesus was 
placed in the sepulchre, make a lovely 
scene that cannot fail to impress the child 
with the wonderful promises of the Holy 
Bible. We see Mary Magdalene kneeling 
in front of the open tomb in a prayerful 
attitude. On either side of her are beau. 
tiful white angels who brought to her 
the glad tidings, “He is not here, but is 
risen.” 

Each piece is tinted with water colors 
to make the project more effective. 

As we teach the Bible Story of this 
holy day, it becomes more a part of each 
pupil, for he himself has carved and ar- 
ranged the figures in their respective 
places. The Easter season we are now 
approaching will have more meaning to 
these children as they look upon the ac. 
complishments of their own hands. 





VISUAL EDUCATION AT THE SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, DAY SCHOOL 
A SAND TABLE ACTIVITY FOR THE EASTER SEASON 
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Association News 


EGISTRATION, which was at one 
time a fevered activity in the Bu- 
reau, is now what one might term a 
routine assignment. Applications continue 
to come in (we have had nearly a thou- 
sand): and records are verified and certifi- 
cates issued. More than four hundred cer- 
tificates are now in the hands of teachers. 
There are numerous requests for certified 
transcripts of records for teachers who are 
applying for advanced standing in colleges 
and universities, or applying for degrees. 
Some teachers are using verified records 
with their applications for appointment. 
Summer School Courses 
Positive provisions have been made for 
listed in the announcement 
which appears in this issue. Some new 


the courses 


courses, for which there have been numer- 
ous requests, have been introduced. Among 
these are the two courses to be offered by 
Miss Bruhn; one for experienced teachers 
of lip reading, the other for adult lip read- 
ers who have had some training. In her 
advanced course for teachers, Miss Bruhn 
will outline new materials and new adapta- 
tions of method, which will be demonstrated 
in the class of lip readers. Teachers will 
be expected to do a certain amount of prac- 
tice teaching under direct supervision. 

Another course in which much interest 
is shown is that to be offered by Mr. Sher- 
man K. Smith: Retaining Normal Voice 
Quality. This course is open to a limited 
number of hard of hearing adults and to 
teachers of the deaf and the hard of hear- 
ing. It will be an intensely practical devel- 
opment of the principles through which the 
adult hard of hearing should retain and im- 
prove voice quality. 

Other Special Demonstrations 

Special demonstrations will add much 
interest to the courses. Tad Chapman, 
the famous blind-deaf boy who is featured 
in the leading article in this issue, will 
visit the Summer School with his teacher, 
Miss Hall, and the little blind-deaf boy, 
Leonard Dowdy, in whom he is so great- 
ly interested. Perkins Institution for the 





Blind is cooperating generously to insure 
the presence in Chicago of these interest- 
ing boys. 

A class from St. Mary’s Institute, Buf- 
falo, will demonstrate the Belgian Method, 
under the direction of a Sister from that 
school. Father Pagé of the /nstitution 
Catholique, Montreal, will offer a series of 
lectures on the development and applica- 
tion of the Belgian Method. 

Another interesting “extra” will be the 
motion picture films for lip reading in- 
struction of children. Those who saw the 
films for adults which Miss Marie Mason 
of Ohio University offered in Los Angeles 
will be delighted that Miss Mason is mak- 
ing this new demonstration at Chicago. 

Special Exhibits 

Three large halls have been set aside by 
the university to house the display of class 
room equipment, publications, materials, 
etc. Special reservations are being made 
for displays of group and individual hear- 
ing aids and for visual aid machines and 
materials. This will be the largest exhibit 
ever shown of materials of this kind as 
adapted for the needs of teachers of the 
deaf. There will also be an exhibition of 
charts, publications ete., which have been 
developed by teachers of the deaf and of- 
fered for general distribution. The man- 
agement is anxious to learn of all such 
materials in order to make this display as 
complete as possible. 

Membership 

Membership in the Association has been 
maintained in a very gratifying manner. 
thanks to the loyal cooperation of the As- 
sociates, local members of the Committee 
on Publicity and Enlistment. The Associa- 
tion takes pride in the service which has 
been so substantially sustained throughout 
the period of effort. On one day we re- 
ceived eighty-one memberships. Just a few 
days later we entered twenty-five new mem- 
bers received in one day. It is small won- 
der that we are willing to do double duty 
to increase the value of the organization, 
when there is such evidence of appreciation 
and support. 
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The Development of Initiative Through 
the Study of Art 


By Mase I. Cass 


N harmony with the general standard set 
| themselves by the deaf—that of doing 

what hearing people do and doing it 
better—the art room must measure up. 

All teachers of deaf children know a 
particular thrill which they experience, 
when, like beacon fires from hill to hill, the 
light of the birth of an idea shines from 
a child’s eyes, then from another’s and 
another’s until the whole class is one unan- 
imous glow of “knowing.” When the sub- 
ject matter is some manifestation of beauty, 
in that shining look pleasure is mingled 
with awe, reverence or even worship. This 
is the inspiring and priceless moment to a 
teacher of art. If, through some alchemy 
of suggestion and native ability, the feeling 
can be transmuted to a wish to reproduce 
this pleasure in some way, either for the 
continuance of their own enjoyment or for 
that of others, one step toward the develop- 
ment of initiative is well begun. 

This development might be called a pri- 
mary purpose of art teaching but we shall 
miss its best value unless we arrive early 
at the final goal, which is the appreciation 
of beauty. Through appreciation should 
rise the instinctive desire to create. If the 
urge is obeyed, out of the experiences 
comes the knowledge that we are only 
“thinking God’s thoughts after Him.” 
The feeling of the necessity to organize, to 
interpret or even to reproduce elements of 
beauty may be clearly induced through 
stimulation of the imagination. This ac- 
complished, the remaining work of the 
teacher is merely to provide guidance, 
share the enthusiasm and give access to the 
working materials. 

The influence of material is a large fac- 
tor not only of the product but also of the 
pleasure in a problem. “The best is good 
enough” decides the kind and quality of 
supplies. Never having been refused any- 


thing for which we have asked, we have, in 
the art room at the Ontario School, an ade- 
quate furnishing of things properly be- 
longing to the study of art. Perhaps the 
word “adequate” should be modified, in 
view of certain items already set down on 
the requisition for next year. Our own 
shops have built several articles and occa- 
sional reference to these in an appreciative 
way sends a flush of justifiable pride to the 
faces of the pupils who made them, and sets 
others to thinking of new devices of pos- 
sible usefulness. 

The course of study includes that out- 
lined for the public and high schools of the 
Province, supplemented by such ramifica- 
tions as will more directly lead up to ap- 
plied art of some commercial value. We 
try to avoid all “fussy” work and make 
nothing which may be called a knick-knack 
or which will shortly be worthless. 

Subject matter? Page the world. There 
is nothing without some element of beauty. 
“Interpret your own environment,” is a 
sentence often repeated at the Ontario Col- 
lege of Art for the benefit of those who, 
like ourselves, aspire to understand and 
use the language of Tom Thompson and 
Robert Holmes. Much depends on seeing 
that at which one looks. The deaf excel in 
this pre-requisite. 

The Ontario school is very happily situ- 
ated for the study of natural form as well 
as with regard to things which tend to pro- 
ject the questing mind beyond the visible. 
For our spaces we have large areas of open 
sky, a quiet stretch of water, mile-wide, and 
a fair-way to the sunsets. Decorative vari- 
eties of trees edge the shore, line the drives, 
dot the slopes or stand majestically about 
the grounds. Hedgerows of flowering 
shrubs are encouraged by neighbouring 
farmers. The school orchard and gardens 
give us fruit and vegetables for the taking. 
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A certain lane provides an endless variety 
of exquisite weeds. Perennial borders may 
be visited for cultivated flowers, while 
woods a few miles away are yearly visited 
for the wild ones. 

A more lively interest is entertained for 
those things which add to the mys- 
tery of how? why? when? where? who? 
whose? and whom? A Dominion airbase 
near by uses our school as a pivot, while 
the Royal mail appears and disappears in 
the same lane of the sky. The King’s 
Highway brings an Indian Chief, a gov- 
ernor-general, premiers, a bishop, an am- 
bassador, fathers and mothers, tourists, 
Santa Claus. Beyond the highway through 
a screen of trees the smoking steel horses 
rush furiously by. Looking down on the 
harbour from the mile-long elm-arched 
walk to the city, one may see, sometimes, 
a coaling vessel from Scotland. These 
things are not oppressively in the fore- 
ground where they might become so 
familiar as to be overlooked; instead, 
they beckon the mind to further adven- 
tures with them long after they are out 
of sight. 

This wondering about things is a lever 
to uncap and rouse into activity a sealed 
or dormant imagination, which, once func- 
tioning, connects with will, with skill, and 
leaps to action in a burst of initiative. 

Every teacher of art knows that the 
term might be profitably and pleasurably 
spent on any one branch of art which a 
class may be studying. How difficult to 
break away when a vista of possible 
achievements beckons. But break away 
we must or the growing time of some 
other branch will pass, neglected, and 
never come again. Much time must be 
taken for lip reading and speech in con- 
nection with preliminary explanations and 
directions, and an hour has only sixty 
minutes, a week has just one lesson and 
our year is shorter by several lessons 
than that of the day-school. 

Coming to the art room, the children 
usually find some new object of art in- 
terest without a name. The questions 
asked by the curious will indicate the 
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range of their imagination and often a 
comment gives the teacher a hint which 
helps to plan a future lesson. Some prin- 
ciple to be taught later may be illustrated 
in such a way as to attract attention and 
elicit speculation. Just now there are 
three families of dolls whose lettered 
names are Monochromatic, Analagous and 
Complementary. (The teacher fell a vic- 
tim to a bargain sale of silk crepe hand- 
kerchiefs which had the look of having 
been dyed expressly for the purpose of 
showing harmony of color.) Dish gardens 
provide a community interest in their ar- 
rangements of garden, jungle or seashore 
with animals, people, birds and fairies to 
scale. We do not grow geraniums, but 
plant climbing beans, ivy or other deco- 
rative vines in our window boxes. Po- 
tatoes have given us, not beauty of form, 
but the excitement of watching strong 
growth and the anticipation of finding 
fair-sized reproductions which, with a lit- 
tle salt, are real prizes. Everybody un- 
der ten, shall we say, thought that pea- 
nuts grew on trees until we planted some. 
One boy did not know that leaving a win- 
dow open on a very cold day would freeze 
plants. 

From V. M. Hillyer’s “Child’s History 
of the World” we took the Staircase of 
Time, each flight a thousand years, each 
siep a century. Correlating the successive 
art ages with historical events, it is sig- 
nificant that the earliest recorded history 
of man exists only in works of art. Our 
art library consists of a representative 
group of books by standard authorities. 
To supplement and vary these we get 
books from the Public Library, which has 
a very fine collection. Class Clippings 
Books are kept for each branch of art in 
which we are interested. We have some 
thirty or forty of these in which the clip- 
pings are mounted on construction paper 
of harmonizing hue available for research. 
Each senior has his individual book as 
well, a page or two of which he devotes 
to each of the various headings of the 
class books. 

For work in design, besides the space- 
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breaking ideas stored away in the mind, 
there are the beautifully broken areas in 
our collections. A loose-leaf book of 
black paper has 
pieces of hand-made lace and medallions 
carefully sewed to its pages. The designs 
exemplify very well balance, harmony 
and rhythm of line and shape, as well as 
being real storehouses of the seven na- 
ture motifs. Sometimes the designs are 
copied black on white, or the reverse. It 
is not a popular exercise with the boys. 
They object to such effeminate occupation. 
That is, they did, until they were shown 
sketches of manikins signed by men and 
were assured that many men made a great 
deal of money designing and manufactur- 
ing textiles and clothing. The teacher 
left the room shortly after this interlude. 
Returning, she found that almost without 
exception the pupils had made new and 
original designs in addition to the copy 
or in place of it. This was the sort of 
daring they have learned which will in 
most cases receive praise and not censure. 
These deaf children seem to have a well 
fixed prejudice against copying without 
variation. It is a tradition that to appear 
at the Hallowe’en party or the masquerade 
carnival in a costume ever seen before is 
a thing that is just not done. This is a 
rather happy state of affairs for the ini- 
tiative development idea. 

Some other collections in the process 


construction six-inch 


of assembling are shells, feathers, leaves, 
seeds, buttons, fans, coins, crests, textiles, 
Indian relics. 

A small contrivance called a designo- 
scope has brought a child from a state of 
absolute indifference to one of mild won- 
der which is reflected in his eyes and 
in his voice as he exclaims “How?” and 
“Pretty!” We have never used this toy 
in any formal way but decided that we 
would when, last night, we saw the en- 
larged technicolor effects revolved on a 
local screen. 

Near a window, during the winter, we 
keep a sheet of black paper along with a 
magnifying glass with intent to disprove 
the assertion that no two snowflakes are 
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alike. 
true.) 


(Although the teacher says it is 


The favorite study of both interme. 
diates and seniors is perspective. For 
picture planes, we use, in addition to the 
screen on the model stand, a number of 
thin plates of glass marked in_ inch 
squares. A large adjustable paper cone 
gives the range of vision for one eye. A 
great number of pictures are analyzed to 
discover vanishing point, eye-level and 
spectator’s point. Besides the usual type 
forms of painted wood, and the objects 
based on these, we painted other related 
objects with different steps in value, to 
demonstrate the change in value effected 
by incident and reflected light. We expect 
to carry this through to color and to dif. 
ferent surfaces. 

For picture study, besides the minia- 
tures kept by the children, there are large 
portfolios of pictures for class study, 
mounted and arranged according to coun- 
try and to artist. In another collection, 
the pictures are grouped as to subject, 
whether narrative, historical, dramatic, 
symbolical or charm. The pupils help to 
decide where the pictures belong, with, of 
course, necessary guiding and correction. 
Between postings of pupils’ work these 
are for informal study, on the display 
boards. 

Following directions in an art maga- 
zine, one of the boys mounted our extra 
miniatures, double, on heavy cardboard 
for use with the stereoscope. This is popu- 
lar in free periods and generates a fresh 
interest in the pictures. 

Sometimes suggestions are solicited 
when the teacher is puzzled. Sometimes 
when she thinks she knows the answer, a 
better solution springs from some fertile 
brain in the class. A fifth grade boy, on 


one occasion when we were trying to think 
of some way of displaying the large Ro- 
man letters, referred us to the neutral 
value scale mounted on sateen, to the end 
that now not only our alphabets but also 
a large amount of illustrative material is 
easily hung or is folded compactly away. 
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During a Junior hour, when all erasers 
were taboo, the some-time-expected objec- 
tion to the teacher’s using a brush on the 
blackboard arrived. When we found the 
exception difficult to defend, a real pal in 
need drew the attention from an embar- 
rassing moment and focussed it on him- 
self by waving his paper about while he 
struggled for words to express his idea. 
On invitation, he came up front and 
showed how paper letters could be moved 
along to show letter, word and line spac- 
ing if we only had some way of holding 
them up on the board. The stiffened cut- 
out letters, slipped into a horizontal scale 
of grooved parallel bars, permit of quick 
changes and give another source of class 
participation, with attendant volleys of 
critical comments on arrangement. 

A little drill to fix the different styles 
of lettering is given through a distribu- 
tion of envelopes each of which contains 
several samples of each style. This is a 
good lip reading exercise. Once the abil- 
ity to arrange the lettering according to 
style is mastered, there is additional plea- 
sure to be had from the persual of papers 
and magazines. 

The color sphere is always a magnet. 
When a new pupil arrives, the teacher is 
requested by one of the sophisticated to 
spin the sphere. One suspects that the 
petition is only fifty per cent for the bene- 
fit of the uninitiated. 

In connection with the Munsell system 
of color notation, we have made large 
wall charts showing different sections of 
the sphere. The pupils have access to 
the color atlas and freely consult it in 
keying their colors. They have cut half- 
inch squares of color from magazines and 
mounted them on vertical planes along 
with the neutral axis. We have not seen 
the color tree but we think that perhaps 
we can make one which will serve. Until 
its completion we are using one of the 
large insertion charts. 

For the experiments in making the 
changes of value and chroma, we use wa- 
ter color in small crystal glasses. Begin- 
ning with a hue at its value level of 
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strongest chroma, we add water or black 
for the steps in value, and neutral gray 
of a like value for changes in chroma. 
At present, we have no way of showing 
all the steps at the same time, having to 
rest one glass on another with a card- 
board disc between. A recent spill sug- 
gested a honeycomb effect of shallow par- 
titioned shelves, nine spaces high and 
eleven wide, which will hold all the 
glasses of color and the neutral axis as 
well. 

In the matter of applied art, the para- 
mount interest this year has been the cut- 
ting of linoleum blocks by the senior pu- 
pils and the school-wide printing of cards 
and wrapping tissues. The seniors, once 
launched, were unsupervised except when 
help was asked for. Although our sup- 
ply of blocks, type high, was more than 
equal to the demand, one boy, following 
up some linoleum floor repairing as a 
robin follows a spade in spring, pounced 
on discarded pieces. These he made type 
high in the carpenter shop; then he cut 
and fitted them with type from the print 
shop; and next morning he appeared in 
class with his “scoop.” 

Just now, we are absorbed in lettering 
mottoes which include a decorative ini- 
tial. One or two of the better successes 
will be framed and dedicated to the task 
of helping to lift the outlook. “It isn’t 
any trouble just to s-m-i-l-e,” “First 
things first” and “Every day is a fresh 
beginning” should help. 

At the end of each lesson, if there is 
time, the art expressions learned or used 
during the lesson are assembled in a con- 
nected account, written, dated, on a sheet 
of newsprint the size of the drawing pa- 
per and fastened to it with a clip. This 
brings the language closer to the subject 
than did our old way of keeping it in a 
separate notebook. This shield of news- 
print protects the work as well. 

During the spring months, basketry has 
been on the timetable for a group of girls 
from an ungraded class in the Junior de- 
partment. Reed window boxes, jardinieres 
and other things have been made for the 
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school while the delighted weavers of the 
ancient craft proudly bundled home 
flower and waste paper baskets, covered 
jars and more jardinieres. Frequent in- 
quiries are put as to the date for this 
year’s classes to begin. The boys as well 
seem to have an aching void only to be 
satisfied by their inclusion in a basketry 
class. 

Almost daily, the art teacher receives 
offerings of extra-mural efforts to please, 
ranging from a snail shell to an enlarged 
copy of the Venus sketched from a pencil 
box. Or maybe it’s a movie star or the 
favorite racing boat. These, of course, 
merit only praise. 

As an indication of cooperation be- 
tween the art room and other activities 
of the school, the willingness of the Jun- 
ior department to use our color notation 
in all its papers stands as an evidence. 
We return in kind by cutting blocks for 
calendars or printing designs on book 
covers. 

Place cards for a banquet were painted 
by an art class, while several grades as- 
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sisted in making small properties for the 
school play. The carpenter shop is often 
called on for raw materials used in ap. 
plied art. The cooperation here we fear 
is all one way. The print shop has given 
us advice and shared with us various me 
diums. The art room designed book ends 
for the manual training department and 
received for its trouble a nicely made 
book rack. 

Working with the Department of Edu. 
cation, the National Gallery of Canada 
at Ottawa and the Art Gallery of Toronto 
distribute loan collections of pictures and 
slides to schools. Several of the larger 
art companies either lend on_ prospects 
of selling or rent groups of reproduc- 
tions. We take advantage of this as time 
permits. 

A permanent addition to our large pic- 
tures this autumn was made through the 
generosity of the Ontario Association of 
the Deaf, which presented the school with 
the landscape “Summer Clouds,” from the 
brush of the Canadian artist, George 
Thompson. 
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News of the International Congress 


on the Education of the Deaf are 

rapidly maturing. The 
offered by the different organizations (still 
incomplete) include leaders in the fields 
of research in deafness and education for 
the deaf. 

The American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf will 
present the following: 

Miss Jeannette Christmas, 
Intermediate Department, Pennsylvania 
School, will take a group in speech work 
daily, 1:00-2:00, June 19-23 inclusive. 

Miss Dorothy M. Morris, Clarke School, 
will take a group in lip reading daily, 
2:00-2:45, June 19-23 inclusive. 

Dr. Fritz Heider and Mrs. Grace M. 
Heider, of Clarke School Research De- 
partment, will give an exhibition of mov- 
ing pictures of lip reading, with analytical 
and explanatory comments, June 20, 2:45- 
3:30. 

Miss Josephine Bennett, of the Lexing- 
ton Avenue School, will give daily demon- 
strations of her method of approach to 
speech, lip reading, and language in the 


p LANS for the International Congress 


programs 


Principal, 


primary grades. 

The Convention of American Instrue- 
tors of the Deaf will offer this program: 

Miss Edith Fitzgerald, Associate Princi- 
pal of the Virginia School, will explain 
her system and give classroom demonstra- 
tions. 

Mrs. Rachel Dawes Davies, Principal of 
the Western Pennsylvania School, will de- 
scribe and demonstrate her methods of 
teaching language and reading. 

Miss Josephine Quinn, Supervising 
Teacher at the Minnesota School, will ex- 
plain the Wing Symbols. 

The program prepared by the Confer- 
ence of Executives of American Schools 
for the Deaf is divided into two parts: 

Psychological Tests Applied to the 
Deaf: reports from Dr. Rudolf Pintner, 
Mr. Irving Fusfeld, and the Clarke School 


Research Department. 


The Curriculum of a School for the 
Deaf in Relation to: 
Health: talk by 
superintendent. 

Education: 

Nursery school: speaker to be an- 
nounced. 

Grade work: Miss Mabel Ellery 
Adams. 

High school work: Mr. O. L. MclIn- 
tire, Mr. T. C. Forrester. 

Vocational training: 

Vocational Training Adapted to Pres- 
ent Conditions: Dr. Harris Taylor- 

Industrial Conditions of Graduates: 
Mr. Daniel T. Cloud. 

The Society of Progressive Oral Advo- 
cates will offer the following discussions: 

The Pre-School Deaf Child: Miss Julia 
M. Connery, Principal, Central Institute; 
Prof. Arnold Gesell, Psychiatric Clinic, 
Yale University; Dr. Helen Schick, psy- 
chologist, Central Institute; Miss Grace 
A. McClellan, Principal, Home for Train- 
ing and Speech, Philadelphia. 

The Acoustic Method: Dr. Max Gold- 
stein, Director, Central Institute; Miss 
Gertrude Van Adestine, Principal, Detroit 
Day School; Miss Alice V. Burdge, Prin- 
cipal, Cincinnati Oral Day School. 

The Hard of Hearing Child: Miss Ger- 
trude Van Adestine. 

Conservation of Speech in the Hard of 
Hearing: Miss Helen M. Gebhart, Central 
Institute. 

Types of Congenital Aphasia: Miss Mil- 
dred McGinnis, Head of Speech Correc- 
tion Department, Central Institute; Mrs. 
Irene B. Young, Glen Ridge, N. J. 

Relationship of Speech Retardation to 
Other Defects in Language Learning: Dr. 
Elizabeth McDowell, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York. 

Pitch and Rhythm in the Speech of the 
Deaf Child: Mrs. Mildred Brockmeyer, 
Central Institute; Mrs. Frances H. Lester, 
Central Institute. 

Demonstrations of radio amplifying de- 
vices: the radioear, the acouvox, and de- 
vices used in the Cincinnati Day School. 


a physician and a 
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Speech Patterns’ 


By SHERMAN K. SMITH 


ROBABLY no question is more com- 

mon, as I lecture before groups of 
voice teachers, speech _ teachers, 
teachers of the deaf, school assemblies, Ro- 
tary Clubs and other organizations, than: 
“What is the difference between singing 
and speaking?” I have a stock answer: 
“There is no difference between the act of 
singing and that of speaking except that 
most of us do not sing enough when we 
speak.” The same physical elements that 
make for beautiful singing are paramount 
factors in good speech. 

Just as the singing teacher’s problem is 
not the embellishment and beautification 
of a fundamental tone through resonance. 
but a survey, a diagnosis and correction of 
any and all integral parts that coordinate 
in the human instrument of song, so the 
problem of the teacher of speech and voice 
correction is not the eradication of a minor 
though very noticeable articulatory fault, 
but a survey, a diagnosis and correction of 
the single or multiple elements of natural 
cultured speech: elements of posture, 
breath support, fundamental tone at the 
glottis, resonance and _ articulation. 

Singing and speaking are mental com- 
mands; execution is physical response. The 
mind, through the ear, must be cultivat- 
ed to hear a sound it wishes to reproduce. 
The entire speech producing mechanism— 
posture, breath support, fundamental glot- 
tic sound, resonance and _articulation— 
must receive a mental command. The 
sound that comes to the student’s mouth as 
a result of this command is usually far 
from a blueprint of this mental picture. It 
is the result of the physical instrument’s 
ability to respond. The mechanism of 
speech is the servant of the brain, over 
which the brain has gained more or less 
dominion. The process of acquiring near- 


ly perfect speech is the gradual placing of 


*Extracts from an article in the Emerson Quar- 
_ terly, November, 1932. 


the entire speech mechanism under more 
and more domination of the will—the phy. 
sical subjugation to the formula presented 
by the new speech-conscious brain. Singing 
and speaking are the highest developments 
of human physical culture; a complete co- 
ordination of the mental and _ ultra sensi- 
tive physical. 

While, for teaching purposes, the direc. 
tion of education is centered on the men- 
tal concept of that which we hope the stu. 
dents to achieve, the diagnosis of the vocal 
and speech faults rests in the manner in 
which the physical elements respond. The 
actual fault will be diagnosed in the teach- 
ers mind as a failure in one of the major 
physiological elements of speech produe- 
tian. 

This implies knowledge of certain pat- 
terns for the physical elements of the 
speech producing organs as a part of teach- 
er training. A teacher whose diagnosis is 
based upon such a pattern will certainly 
agree that it is not logical to apply the 
same corrective measures to all pupils. In- 
stead of aspirin for all diseases, the teacher 
will apply corrective measures designed to 
improve individual student faults—correct 
breathing before fundamental _ glottic 
sound, because the fundamental depends 
upon breath; correct fundamental sound 
before resonance, because resonance de- 
pends upon the fundamental sound for its 
very life; and so on. 

Posture reflects itself quickly on the 
mind and the impulses of the human, 
whether it be in speaking, singing or other 
self-expression. Actual tone 
faults (phonation) manifest themselves in 
only about three or four major ways, with 
their modifications. 

Vitalized breath is tone, and tone is vital- 
ized breath. To prove this, which should 
be only too evident, though even speech 
and voice teachers disagree, one has only 
to stop breathing during the making of a 
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single tone, and all the tone stops. It fol- 
lows as the night the day that, if tone is 
breath, then the more normal the breathing 
can be made the more logical it will be to 
expect a more normal tone. That we 
breathe well enough to live is not sufficient 
—most of us breathe by habit and not by 
nature’s intentions. Habitual breathing is 
common; natural breathing rather scarce. 
One must establish a deep lung capacity 
for breath rather than upper chest breath- 
ing. There must be an active diaphrag- 
matic support of the breath column. There 
must be a diaphragm capable of assuming 
the voice tensions that so often settle on the 
larynx itself. 

Controversy regarding the importance 
of breathing exercises centers 
around the quantity of breath taken in by 
the lungs. This is not the point at all. 
Breathing exercises are rather for the pur- 
pose of a breath support that acts as a 
shock absorber for tone manufacture. A 
cultured breath capable of assuming vocal 
tensions leaves the larynx free to adjust it- 
self for tone, which in like manner eradi- 
cates most tongue stiffness and articulatory 
troubles. 

Fundamental tone is the product of the 
larynx. Unfortunately, most singers and 
speakers, who have only superficial knowl- 
edge, are far too conscious of this fact. It 
is not, however, dangerous knowledge to 
the properly cultured singer or speaker. 
Producing tone, like holding the body in 
an upright position, requires a certain 
amount of vital energy. We have learned 
in the case of our bodies to give muscular, 
passive resistance to the weight of the body 
alone, and not an ounce more. Therefore, 
we do not recognize the vital energy ex- 
pended in holding the body in an upright 
position. However, if we were to relax the 
body entirely, we would fall to the floor. 
The uncultured singer or speaker, knowing 
in a superficial way that he produces sound 
in his throat, often exerts far more ten- 
sion at that point than is necessary to give 
passive resistance to the weight of the de- 
sired tone. The result is a tense, strident, 
pinched tone quality. The vocal teacher 


always 
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often says, “Relax.” If this is all that is 
offered, there is no cure. The element of 
vital energy in phonation must be acknowl- 
edged and not ignored. Muscular tension 
in the throat region must be reduced and 
transferred to the supporting diaphragm. 
Although there may be many deviations, 
this application of tone pattern alone will 
improve any fundamental glottic vibration. 

Resonance, the embellishment and beau- 
tification of the fundamental tone, is en- 
tirely reliant on that fundamental tone. 
Like geometry, in which each day’s lesson 
depends upon the rules of previous days, 
so do the steps in improving the singing 
and speaking voice depend one on the 
other. The inception of good breathing 
depends upon good posture. Good funda- 
mental glottic tone depends upon breath, 
and resonance depends upon the funda- 
mental tone. 

Where the sensation of vibration leaves 
off and actual resonance begins is a moot 
question among voice scientists. Although 
some deny with good argument the exis- 
tence of chest resonance, claiming it to be 
vibration only, I would not put the useful 
term “chest resonance” out of my vocal 
vocabulary. No term has been invented to 
take its place. 

Resonance of the head and facial cavi- 
ties is the one pet hobby of more voice and 
speech teachers than any other. Sensation 
in this region is so quickly apparent to the 
student that it has been much overworked. 
“Sing in the mask,” “Focus the tone in the 
face,” “Feel your tone high,” and other 
terms result in many instances in sweet 
little colorless parlor voices with no domi- 
nating fundamental tone at all: nosiness 
instead of nasal resonance, overtone instead 
of fundamental, and a multitude of vocal 
habits that, once established, are almost 
impossible to eradicate. Definitely and 
persistently localizing the vocal improve- 
ment idea in the resonance cavities of the 
head is bad vocal procedure. Teach the 
student to play on his entire speech pro- 
ducing organ! 

Articulation problems largely fall away 


(Continued on page 188) 
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EAR COLLEAGUES: 
1) This has been One of Those Days! 
School had just started when the 
radiator began spouting a geyser. Ber- 
nard spilled little crayon ends all over 
the floor when 


. ! 


J| the crayons, and 
| until the class 
\ _ was dismissed, at 

| the close of 
Hy| —}iA—| school, some- 
rn atte body was always 
tramping on a crayon end and smearing up 
the floor! The optician came, and Alex 
had to be sent out, ill, and there was a fire 
drill just when we were really seeming to 
get somewhere with the newest language 
principle, and visitors came who didn’t 
know why they couldn’t understand what 
the congenital deaf children said, as “that 
nice class upstairs, with the radio ear, has 
very good speech.” 


- 
t 


Well, all these things are to be ex- 
pected, Colleagues, and I wouldn’t have 
minded so much if the lip reading had 
gone well, but it didn’t! Ruth, the best 
lip reader in the class, got mixed up, 
when I was relating news to the children, 
and thought I was talking about “ride” 
when I was dilating on “write.” The re- 
sults, as you can guess, were fatal. The 
rest of the class followed Ruth’s lead in 
getting mixed, and though I carefully ex- 
plained to the visitors that Ruth’s mistake 
_was natural, that the two words looked 
alike on the lips and it was only Ruth’s 


lip reading intelligence that would tell 
her which was meant, they made it evi- 
dent that they didn’t think much of that 
intelligence. 

Anyway, the experience made me re. 
solve never again to go through a whole 
lip reading exercise, no matter how sim 
ple and easy it seems, without having the 
clue words written in advance by some 
child, right on the blackboard, where 
good lip readers and poor lip readers 
may have the benefit of seeing them. 
Wrong methods? Pupils should depend 
on the lip reading alone, and not crutches? 
Well, Colleagues, it often seems to me we 
teachers of deaf children are too afraid 
of lip reading crutches. I know I am 
Trained under the oral method, and hay- 
ing been frequently chided, as a young 
teacher, for “not making the children de- 


‘pend upon the lips rather than gestures,” 


I got to have a phobia about it. Every 
new word had to be taught in lip reading. 
Every new action, every new question 
form, every new language principle must 
be given in lip reading only. 

Now, with the long years full of sad 
experiences to influence me, I still give 
these things in 
lip reading. But 
Ras I try to clinch 
He | them immediate: 





ly by having 
if} them written on 
ae | the blackboard, 
f\' J too, and kept in 
sight until the children have got a little 
used to them. 
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It was years before I knew why “it” and 
“is” were responsible for so much mix-up 
in struggling with To Be—why the children 
would say. in asking questions, “It is 
the basket?” instead of “Is it the bas- 
ket?” in To Be games. It was years 
also, before it percolated through my be- 
ing that the reason, every Christmas time, 
the little deaf pupils said, “Santa will 
bring me a prize,” was the resemblance 
of prize and present, in lip reading. For 
years I waxed indignant, in countless 
arithmetic periods, because somebody said 
he had a quarter and three “moneys” in- 
stead of a quarter and three pennies. 
Try to see if you can detect the differ- 
ence between “money” and “penny” on 
the lips. I couldn’t, in a thousand years. 
As for “nine,” “ten,” and “eight,” I gave 
up long ago, and when a, young pupil 
mixes these numbers up, I just tell him 
the one I meant. The same is true of 
colors like “gray,” “green,” and “red.” 
Lip reading itself is supposed to be a 
help and not a hindrance. Why should 
we make it a stumbling block to the pu- 
pil’s mastery of arithmetic or To Be? 

But these troubles aren’t the only ones 
we can blame on lip reading. Many a 
time I have found the children hopelessly 
puzzled on some language principle, when 
the difficulty was really due to a slight 
mistake in lip reading, that I should nev- 
er have allowed to happen in the first 
place. A boy I taught several years ago used 
to tell me he “lived the book on a chair.” 
He would also tell me about his “live” 
arm and right arm. Live and left do look 
alike, but it was a good while before | 
tumbled into understanding. Another 
pupil of mine used to tell me he “taught” 
to his mother about this and that. Again 
I had a hard time before I realized it was 
the lip reading mixing of talked and 
taught that bothered him. As for words 
like beside and behind, is there a teacher 
of deaf children anywhere in the world 
who has not had to re-teach some child 
the meaning of these prepositions, be- 
cause he had confused them in lip read- 


ing, and hence in his understanding of 
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them? One, another, and one another 
are full of perils. Did and is have 
mixed up pupils of mine, more than once. 
As for telling time, our common forms 
of and after are so hard for poor lip 
readers to be sure of that many teachers 
of deaf children never use them, substitut- 
ing to and after. Personally, I shouldn’t 
go so far, for hearing people do use of 
and after. But I'd try to make these 
words plain, and repeat them as often as 
necessary, until the poor lip readers got 
used to looking for the second syllable. 
But even when the pupils don’t get the 
wrong words, can we be sure, when we 
talk to them, that they always get the 
right idea—the idea we think we are giv- 
How many times, after a 
chapel talk that 


. zz seemed to “go 


| over big,” I 


=e? 
ing them? 


— ZA ‘| have been hor- 
' rified at the re- 


vised versions 






the deaf chil- 
dren _ handed 
out to their teachers on Monday morn- 
ing! The bright child who hasn't got all 
you said, when you talked, fills in with 
his own invention, and sometimes this is 
worse than the result obtained by the 
slower child, who hasn’t bothered to re- 
port anything he didn’t see plainly. 

One thing helps us out here. As we 
all know, deaf children do not mind rep- 
etition. In fact, they love it. My own 
beloved principal gave me a _ priceless 
suggestion for all public talks to deaf 
children. Say it all, as slowly and care- 
fully as you can. Then say it all again, 
and if time permits, say it all once more. 
You wili find the children watch you 
with new enjoyment and interest each 
time. You see, they understand more of 
what you are talking about! 

Then, there’s one more trouble we can 
blame on the lip reading fetish. Too 
much lip reading requirement doesn’t give 
enough drill on the new thing you are 
teaching, whether it is arithmetic or lan- 
guage or geography, or question forms. 
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Why should every new subject be a lip 
reading lesson? Suppose, for instance, 


Johnny. wanting to inquire about the 
party I told him I was going to last 
night, asks blandly, “What did you go to 
a party?” Of course I don’t know just 
what idea is in Johnnny’s mind, whether 
he wants to know where the party was. or 
what kind of party it was. Anyhow, | 
get him straightened out at last, and be- 
fore I answer I have every child repeat 
the question. It sounds all right, and 
Ienatius has such poor speech that even 
his own teacher has to guess at half the 
meaning, so I won't know at all that 
Ienatius really asked, “Where did you 
get a party?” That is, I won't unless [| 
have every child write that new question 
form. Ignatius may be learning to “get 
party” so well that he will never unget a 
party! In_ fact, than one little 
Ignatius I’ve taught has done just this, 
or worse, until I got ahead of the tricky 
old lip reading and had _ everything 
clinched by being written on the black- 
board. Ignatius will forget often enough 
without the aid of poor lip reading! 


more 


As usual, this letter is going over its 
proper space limits, so I haven’t time to 
shout a protest at all the words the chil- 
dren mispronounce they pick 
them up in lip reading, hind foremost. 
“Shul-up” (Shut up) and ‘“Finched” 
(finished) and ‘“Zhalous’ (jealous) 
“Buck” (Buick) and “parlsis” (paralysis) 
and hundreds more occurred in my own 
pupils’ confidences to me today. And to 
this list we may add a great many more 
words, taught correctly and learned cor- 
rectly, but which, because the children 
see them imperfectly in lip reading— 
since there is not much to see—frequently 
have an extra sound or two slipped in, 
when the children repeat them. Such 
mispronunciations as “craykon” for “cray- 
on,” “pourding” for “pouring,” and so 
on! Then we are all familiar with “Mar- 
don me,” and “Tha-oo,” for “Pardon me,” 
and “Thank you.” Because of the special 
lip reading difficulties with words like 
ihese we have found that frequent speech 


because 
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with the words 
written on the blackboard so the children 
can refresh their memories of them. 


drills are necessary, 


And what about the garbled stories, the 
weird and scandalous | tales 
that the children bring to us concerning 


sometimes 


school officials or other pupils, simply be. 
cause they ve got mixed in their lip read. 
ing? What about the visitors who mouth 
to them, and the mistaken parents who 
gesticulate entirely, instead of talking? 
What about that pupil who shakes his 
head sadly and repeats, “Cannot see your 
lips,” no matter what is said or who says 
it? 

Well, lip reading being the greatest 
boon the deaf have, should surely be made 
as pleasant and profitable for the begin- 
ning lip readers as it can be made. If 
we scold the children when they bring us 
gossip they won't be watching, and thus 


improving their lip-reading skill. So | 
try not to scold them too hard! Usually 


correcting the mistaken rumor, merely 
telling the children they did not quite 
see, is enough. And when visitors mouth 
hopelessly, I try to repeat what they said 
as soundlessly and quickly as I can. 
Unethical? Maybe! But I don’t want 
the children to think they can’t under- 
stand people. 

As for the gesticulating parents, you'll 
have to advise me, Colleagues. What can 
we do about them? How can we reason 
with them? Can’t say I’ve ever been sue- 
cessful in reforming gymnastic mothers. 

But that poor dull pupil, who can’t 
read lips,—let’s pet him, and coax him, 
and encourage him, and praise him out 
of all proportion to his efforts whenever 
aetna he does get any 
}| thing right. Even 
| if he only succeeds 

in reading lips a lit- 

— tle it’s a lot better 
| than not lip reading 
a! l - at all. And let’s 
7 talk to him, all day 
long. And when he just doesn’t get what 
we say, don’t let’s run the risk of his get 
ting all balled up in his arithmetic or lan- 
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guage. There’s a nice shiny blackboard, 
at plenty of chalk, all ready for First 
Aid, and lip reading, though important, 
is not the only thing we have to teach. 


April Rain 
The misty rain is falling 
In silver drops and blue, 
And green and red and golden, 
When lighted lamps show through. 


I watch the soft rain falling, 
Because I like to see 

The pretty spring time pictures 
The rain is bringing me. 


The green drops are new little leaves. 
The blue drops cloudless sky. 

The red, red drops are robins’ breasts, 
And gold, the sun, on high. 


The pink drops are the prettiest. 
So bright and flowery gay. 
They look like apple blossoms, 


The spring will bring, in May. 
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Seasonal Lip Reading Material for 
Older Children 


As April thirteenth is the birthday of 
Eli Terry, famous old New England clock 
maker, April is a good month to think 
about telling time. Terry, Simon Willard, 
Seth Thomas and Thomas Harland were 
all famous clock makers and artistic in 
their line. Terry lived from 1772 to 1852. 

How to measure time, you know, has 
always been a great problem. At first 
shadows were all man had to measure by. 
Savages knew by the lengthening shadows 
that the day was going. Sun dials came 
next. But sun dials were no good on rainy 
days, so hour glasses were the next method 
of measuring time. Sand trickled from one 
glass to another, and this took one hour. 
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Then there were fire clocks, with candles 
or torches that took a certain time to burn. 

Water clocks were used, too. Charle- 
magne, the famous emperor of the Middle 
Ages, had a wonderful water clock. In 
these water clocks water flowed through 
instead of sand. 

Next came weight clocks, forerunners of 
our present clocks. At the end of the six- 
teenth century small watches began to ap- 
pear. Galileo discovered the law that gov- 
erns pendulums, by watching a lighted 
swinging lamp. But it was fifty years later 
that the first pendulum was used to mark 
time. 

Modern clocks are made of brass, steel 
and nickel parts. The best clocks are still 
made in New England. The clock parts 
are all cut in factories, fitted together, and 
sold so cheaply that even poor people can 
have their own clocks and watches. 

Electric clocks are our latest clock in- 
ventions. What will be the next ones? 


Who can tell? 


Talking It Over with Mrs. Benson 


As we are personally acquainted with 
the charming mother of a deaf child in our 
own school, we decided to interview her 
this month. Mrs. Cecily Benson is a well 
educated English woman who, for the sake 
of being better able to help her deaf child, 
took the course of training at one of our 
largest and best schools for the deaf. 

We found Mrs. Benson at home, in her 
attractive suburban 
house, and over a 
cup of tea beside 
L the fire we had a 
| (ieee Oh _| nice chat. Mrs. Ben- 
as small daugh- 
wy x ter is eight years 

old. She was at 
school, so that we could talk about her all 
we wished. 

Mrs. Benson laughed when we told her 
the object of our call, and protested that 
she was not a Highbrow to be interviewed, 
but we insisted that she, an intelligent par- 
ent, was just the person who could give us 
teachers valuable information. 





~ i a sons 
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“Do you find the lip reading learned in 
school is of use to your little daughter at 
home?” we asked. 

“Yes, 
“after the ‘hop, skip, jump’ stage. Those 
early words, doubtless essential in teach- 


indeed,” Mrs. Benson assured us, 


ing beginning lip reading, rarely occur in 
the home folks’ natural language to the 
tiny tot, do they?” 

“Perhaps not,” we admitted, “but mod- 
ern progressive methods emphasize the 
play interest, you know, and it is so im- 
portant to make the first introduction to 
lip reading interesting, and plenty of fun 
for the little deaf child, that we just 
couldn’t spare those action verbs.” 

“The names of things used at the table— 
plate, cup, spoon, and so on, and names of 
articles of food, my own little girl found 
more interesting.” 

We made a note of this, which seemed 
to us an enlightening point, and went on 
with our second question. 

“Can you cooperate with the speech 
teacher, to keep your child practicing the 
sounds and words she learns in school?” 

“Yes, indeed. My little girl delights in 
anything new, and she is always eager to 
share her joy in it with me. She speaks 
softly near my ear, and if I recognize the 
new word her delight is unbounded, for 
then her articulation does her credit—and 
her teacher, too. I try to keep her practic- 
ing sounds she has had difficulty with. For 
instance, when she acquired a good EE 
about the day the long summer vacation 
began I determined it should not be lost. 
I practiced it daily until she could give it 
in combination with every other sound she 
knew. Her pride equalled mine on the first 
day of school when she told her teacher, 
‘I saw a bee.’ Miss - - - - - ’s astonished 
‘Who taught you that beautiful EE?’ was 
worth all the hard work, though of course 
the EE was Miss - - - -’s doing. We had 
merely kept it.” 

“What about manners, Mrs. Benson? 
There has been so much discussion about 
that. Do you find that your little girl’s 
manners are helped or marred by her 
school experiences?” 
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“I find them a help,” said Mrs. Benson, 
“Just as we all learn by associating con. 
tinually with our own kind, so my child is 
gaining the foundation of good manners— 
a kindly attitude toward all people, a 
thoughtfulness and unselfishness almost 
impossible of attainment by a deaf child 
living in the home of loving, pitying rela. 
tives.” 

“Have you any suggestions to make 
concerning letters?” 

“Letters! Can you teachers possibly 
imagine what those first few written words 
beginning ‘Dear 
mother’ mean to the 
parent of a_ little 
deaf child? They 
are beautiful beyond 
words, almost heart 





| Nee breaking in _ their 
—— loveliness. Why, 
they mean education. They are writ- 


ten better than ten-year old hearing 
brother writes. Mother has a vision of 
high school and college! She reads be- 
tween the lines ‘We took a walk’ and ‘1 
love you.’ She goes hand in hand with her 
child and knows all the things the little 
pupil hasn’t the language for yet.” 

“That’s fine, Mrs. Benson. We like to be 
praised, but haven’t you a criticism or 
two? Constructive criticism we teachers 
can always take.” 

“Well,” our hostess hesitated, “as time 
passes and letters become longer and full 
of the little happenings of school life 
mother sometimes wonders at the repeated 
presence of the breakfast menu. Then one 
day, after a precious week end at home 
mother gets a letter telling her, ‘Saturday 
we went to the movies.’ She wonders still 
more. On Visiting Day she asks about the 
letter, and little daughter tries to explain 
about class letters. ‘James and John wrote 
on the slate. I saw. After awhile I wrote 
a letter... Part of the education, thinks 
mother, but must spontaneity be sacri- 
ficed? Can anything be more important 
than the expression of the individual?” 

“No, indeed,” we agreed, “but have you 
any idea what Letter Day means to a 
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teacher? All the children who have re- 
ceived boxes or clothes have to write thank- 
you notes. All letters have to be acknowl- 
edged. All mistakes have to be watched out 
for, and some of them are missed some- 
times. I myself, alas! have never looked 
through a bunch of old letters my pupils 
have written without finding some errors 
that have slipped through. I can assure 
you, Mrs. Benson, that no teacher would 
ever let a child who had been home for the 
week end write about things that had hap- 
pened at school, during the week end. That 
is, she wouldn’t mean to. Perhaps there 
was a substitute there that morning, who 
didn’t know.” 

“Perhaps,” said Mrs. Benson, smiling. 
“Won't you have another cup of tea?” 


A Feeble Protest 


As one who is not a convention speaker, 
but a part of that more useful feature of 
conventions—the audience—I wish to voice 
my objection against the present tendency 
to require convention speeches to be 
printed and handed out to said audience in 
advance of the speaker’s remarks. Imagine 
sitting down to hear Ed Wynn on the radio, 
with a printed copy of all the famous Fire 
Chief's jokes for the evening! Imagine go- 
ing to see “Cavalcade” and reading from 
one’s printed copy the story as it is un- 
folded on the screen! Or watching Alfred 
Lunt and Lynn Fontanne with frequent 
glimpses into one’s printed script to see 
what these clever entertainers have left 
out! 


Yet you'll all agree, Colleagues, that it 
is easier listening, when Ed Wynn and AI- 
fred and Lynn are holding forth, than it 
would be with the best convention speaker. 
The odds against attention are all present 
in conventions, and to the nth degree. 

Therefore, as one who expects to sit and 
sit and sit, with hundreds of fellow teach- 
ers, at the coming conventions, I absolute- 
ly refuse to look in advance or later at any 
printed copy of any speech to be delivered 
there. Give me my speeches as speeches, or 
give me Ed Wynn! 
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No, my opinion wasn’t asked. It won't 
be asked. I give it gratis. How about you? 
Don’t you prefer your convention speeches 
hot from the griddle, rather than dished 
up cold? After all, we teachers are the 
people convention speakers have to have 
around. In fact, they couldn’t have conven- 
tions, without us! Let’s show our displea- 
sure, whenever we have printed speeches 
handed us, by hurling the things on the 
floor and scuffing them with our feet. A 
couple of hundred teachers doing this 
would have an effect, I wot. 


Action Rhymes for the Small Tots’ 
Lip Reading 
(Requested by Miss C. B. F.) 
I 


Here we go! 


In a row! 
Slide and run, 
Every one! 
Skip and hop! 
Bow and stop! 
II 
Jump, jump, jump, jump, 
One, two, three, and four. 
Turn left, turn right, 
Stoop and touch the floor. 
Ill 
Hold up one hand. 
Hold up the other. 
Hold up both hands. 


Shake hands with one another. 


A Book That Is Suggestive 


for the teacher who is attempting creative 
expression with her deaf children is 
“Creative Expression,” by Gertrude Hart- 
man and Ann Shumaker, published by 
the John Day Company, New York. 

The chapters on music will be a total 
loss, but there are good chapters on 
Dramatics, Literature and Art. 

One idea that we thought might help 
deaf children was the suggestion to 
have children who seemed slow in doing 
any original writing write their autobiog- 
raphies, adding to them from time to 
time, and keeping the results in a spe- 
cial book. 
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Another was the report of a teacher 
contributor that children who had seemed 
reluctant to try verse making were will- 
ing and eager to try it when it came to 


composing songs and rhymes for the 
school shows. An _ excellent plan, it 


seemed to us, and worth trying. 

A New Service for Subscribers 
(AND THOSE WHO READ OTHER PEOPLES 
copies. WE'RE NOT PROUD.) 

We have decided to operate a small 
teachers’ agency for the faithful teachers 
whose names and qualifications are listed 
below. These teachers are all ornaments 
to any school, and their sterling virtues 
will be immediately recognized, by experi- 
enced readers. 

1. Lyla Lion Heart—This lady’s chief 
claim to consideration by supes is her 
intrepid courage. She can deaf 
visitors, hearing visitors, visitors from 


meet 


over seas, visitors who know it all and 
know they do, visitors who do not know 
but know they do, and visitors who do 
not know but suspect they do, and Lyla 
has yet to be daunted by a single visitor. 
It was she who showed off her class, un- 
wittingly, one afternoon, to a wandering 
insurance agent. It was she who snatched 
Isadore Stakwitski from the jaws of a 
director who couldn’t understand him, 
and wondered why, and sent Isadore up- 
stairs with the daily report in the nick of 
time. It was Lyla who saved the day 
when that Chinese gentlman who couldn’t 
understand English tried to converse with 
the deaf pupils, who haven't yet at- 
tempted to learn Chinese. How did she 
do it? She asked the Chinese visitor to 
show her children how to write Chinese, 
and kept him happy and interested doing 
so till the principal came back. Who has 
a job for Lyla? 

2. Nella Newser—An addition to any 
faculty. No dailygrams, bulletins, or 
teachers’ meeting announcements are ever 
necessary when Nella is in good form. 
Everybody knows when school will close, 
open, cut salaries, raise them (if any 
school ever did), fire, hire, and what not. 
How does she find out everything? We 
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don’t know. It’s her gift. Last year when 
Nella was ill the faculty languished for a 
month in ignorance of the fact that Mr, 
B---had sworn off coffee and was now on 
the tea wagon. 

3. Toby Terra Firma—A nice, straight. 
forward, honest young MAN—a pearl, as 
it were, among of feminine 
oysters. Bound to be a supe, sooner or 
later. Why not make it sooner, and hire 
Toby forthwith? 

You'd better! Or some day he may 
not hire you! 

4. Grace Gush-a-Slush—A good hand 
with parents and a good speaker at P. T. 
A. meetings. Can babble about “Our No- 
ble Task” and “Helping the Handi- 
capped” at any time, to any audience. A 
favorite with lady charity workers, and 
all who think of the deaf as blind and 
crippled as well as deaf. Not exactly an 
educator, Grace is a fine asylum asset. 
Her talk on “Signs and Sin” guaranteed 
to wring tears from all hearers. 

5. Carla Car Driver—Likes to drive, 
and can always be depended on to tote 
school people anywhere, and bring them 
home safely. Very popular. It was Carla 
who took Visiting Supe Braithwaite to 
the train in the last big snowstorm, when 
all taxi drivers refused. Carla makes no 
charge for gas or tires, and never swears 
when she stalls. 

6. Nita Neat—The pride of her super- 
vising teacher. Her closet is always ready 
for inspection. Her pupils sit in rigid 
rows. Her charts hang straight. Her 
blackboard writing is a museum piece. 
No chalk falleth on her floor! 

7. Clare Collectorr—A treasure. In the 
fall she has cocoons, autumn leaves, 
nuts, and Halloween suits to lend lazier 
fellow teachers. At Christmas time she 
has all the Season’s Samples. On Wash- 
ington’s Birthday no teacher who forgot 
to load up with lithographs of the Father 
of his Country need be afraid to come 
to school. Miss Collectorr can be de 
pended on for a full line. 

Once, when Clare was absent, the 
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Katharine Fletcher 
Clarke School 1878-1907 


By Carouine A. YALE 


T the close of the school year in 1907, 
Miss Katharine Fletcher, who had 
been connected with Clarke School 

since September, 1878, resigned on ac- 
count of ill health. Her broad scholar- 
ship and enthusiasm as a teacher had en- 
abled her to accomplish during these years 
a work which was unique and, we be- 
lieve, in its influence permanent. Boys 
and girls who had worked slowly up 
through the earlier grades, on entering 
this department and coming under Miss 
Fletcher’s influence, felt themselves on a 
mountain top with wide vision of men 
and things. Historical characters became 
men and women who had really lived. 
Poetry was no longer words in strange 
disorder, but instead, words so skillfully 
set in place that they gave deep satisfac- 
tion to the eager reader. 

The following brief appreciations of 
Miss Fletcher, by some of her pupils, 
will, better than any words of ours, make 
clear the picture of this teacher and her 
work, 


“It seems only yesterday that I sat in 
Miss Fletcher’s classroom eagerly drink- 
ing in every word she spoke. Everything 
she taught was made so vividly clear that 
even now, after more than thirty years, | 
remember her original remarks, as well 
as the quotations she collected for us, and 
also the history that she made so much 
more interesting than the book alone 
could possibly be. 

“She had a deep personal interest in 
each of us, and her chief desire was to 
give us high ideals, something more than 
mere textbook knowledge. She thought 
of us as her children. When I visited her 
three years ago she seemed to delight in 
talking over things that had happened in 


her class. I showed her some pictures of 


my own small pupils. ‘A fine collection 
of children,’ said she, ‘second only to my 
own.” 

“We loved her. 


to love her.” 


We had every reason 
E. B. 


“Miss Fletcher succeeded as a teacher 
because she treated us pupils as men and 
women and could approach us accord- 
ingly. Three hundred mornings a year, 
she read for us the headlines of the New 
York Times, and turned afterwards to the 
editorial page with the remark, ‘Let us 
see what the editor says.’ She always 
started our school day by dedicating it to 
the gospel of beauty, with an exquisite 
quotation from Omar Khayyam, or a 
verse from Keats or Shelley, or a notable 
incident in the life of our Master. A 
teacher of ancient history, she unlocked 
for us with her golden key of understand- 
ing the treasures of antiquity; a lover of 
literature, she instilled in us a love and 
reverence for the classics. It was a source 
of amazement to visitors in Miss Fletch- 
er’s class room to hear her talk so glibly 
of lares et penates, ‘corrosive sublimate,’ 
‘transubstantiation.’ All the time, she was 
pulling us up to her mental level.” 


A. M. W. 


“So deep an impression did Miss 
Fletcher leave on me that after thirty-five 
years my memory of the happy hours in 
her school room are as vivid as ever. The 
history and literature studies were pe- 
riods of pure delight, and Miss Fletcher’s 
way of teaching was so thorough and com- 
prehensive that I am sure I could pass, 
today, a test on anything I learned from 
her. And I can well remember the depth 
of her understanding heart. No personal 
problem was too trivial for Miss Fletch- 
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undivided attention and very real 
sympathy. She was as careful to spread 
the gravy all over the slice of bread as 
she was to demand an exact list of the 
Seven Wonders of the World. And she 
often told me that a boy’s popularity 
with her was measured by the size of his 
appetite—the more he ate, the better she 
liked him! 

“Can you wonder that so fascinating a 
person left an impression of lasting affec- 
tion and gratitude upon us?” 


S. E. W. 


er’s 


“Everyone who years ago was taught 
by Miss Fletcher cannot but feel the loss 
of a sympathetic, understanding friend, 
and a teacher, not so much of bare, cold 
facts, names, and dates, as of the romance, 
poetry and beauty in history and litera- 
ture. 

“In her classes at Round Hill one felt 
a twinge of regret that Leonidas and 
Bruce were not American national heroes, 
that Shylock escaped corporal punish- 
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ment, and that we had not the leisure tg 
read Paradise Lost and The Light of Asia, 
So it was through all Miss Fletcher's 
teaching. She made us think, feel, and 
remember, and prepared us to be happier 
men and women than we would be had 
she not been at Clarke School when we 
were.” 


G. H. B. 


At no time after Miss Fletcher left our 
school was she able to resume teaching, 
Fortunately she could “live with her 
books and her friends,” and so was con 
tent. Our school is the richer for her 
gift of wise counsel and example given 
so freely to her pupils and her fellow 
workers. May I close this brief tribute 
with one of Miss Fletcher’s last birthday 
messages to her old associate? 


“A greeting on the threshold, 
Good wishes at the door, 
Success in every labor 
And love forevermore.” 
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HAT it takes many men of many 

minds to make up a world of people 

finds illustration once more in the 
following letter written in defense of the 
day school teacher. It will have interest 
to many readers besides the one for whom 
it is written, since it touches upon various 
matters not generally understood by those 
who teach in the residential schools. 

Reply to Ted’s Mother 

We read the letter from little Ted’s 
mother in the February issue of the VOLTA 
REVIEW at first with mild indignation and 
then with some amusement. That a teach- 
er’s ability should be questioned because 
she did not subscribe to this publication 
was a surprise. 

Of course we appreciate the work of the 
Association and the many helpful articles 
appearing in the VoLtTa Review. We also 
realize that professional interest is an indi- 
cation of the alert and progressive teacher 
and we sympathize with this mother for 
feeling a bit nervous over such an apparent 
lack of it. However, we hope she realizes 
that the failure to subscribe to magazines 
and attend conventions in this day of salary 
cuts and general financial stress may just 
as well indicate a flat pocket-book. 

Anyone familiar with the work knows 
that the fine inborn talent some primary 
teachers have is not at all dependent on 
professional reading, no matter how stim- 
wating and instructive it may be. The 
knack of drawing correct sounds from even 
the most reluctant little speech organs and 
of inventing ways for so doing seems to be 
almost a gift of the gods although it is de- 
veloped by training and practice. 

What ardent Vota enthusiast, strug- 
gling to get “k” from Willie and suddenly 
finding him doing the impossible stunt of 
sucking in the air and clucking it some- 
where down his cesophagus, has time or 


inclination to recall anything she ever 
read? She is too busy smothering a wild 
desire to take Willie by the heels and smack 
him on the back in a frantic effort to make 
him cough up that “k.” 

While it is to be deplored that any teach- 
er should allow herself to be without the 
information and professional suggestions 
offered in the VottTa REVIEW, we cannot 
quite bring ourselves to question her abil- 
ity solely on that account. The fact that 
she is in charge of the primary class would 
indicate that she is considered good, for 
most schools try to place their beginners 
under a well-trained and able teacher. 

The size of Ted’s class, the fact that 
three of the five children have been in 
school two or three years, and the untrained 
assistant all seem to be causing his mother 
some uneasiness. Unless she wants a pri- 
vate teacher for her son, we don’t see how 
he could have the opportunity for much 
more individual attention. 

After all, a four-year-old deaf child can 
stand only so much intensive special train- 
ing in speech and related subjects. 
posing that Ted attends the morning ses- 
sion, as is customary for the young pupils 
in day schools, the teacher will undoubtedly 
see to it that he and the other beginner 
receive at least half of her time or about 
an hour and a half. This is practically the 
same as private instruction during that 
time, for the stimulus of companionship 
would more than outweigh having the 
teacher all to himself. However, for the 
sake of accuracy, let us say that he has her 
individual attention for a half of the ninety 
minutes, which is three quarters of an hour. 
If Ted were in a larger school where there 
were more beginners, his share of the teach- 
er’s time would be even less. There would 
be at least six pupils in the beginning class, 
probably more. In that case, the teacher 


Sup- 
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could devote to him one sixth of three 
hours or one-half hour and this would in- 
clude time devoted to minor subjects which 
could just as well be taught by an assist- 
ant if there were one. 

No parent dislikes an ungraded class 
more than a teacher does. Nevertheless, 
this particular class of five children, none 
over ten years of age, with the university 
girl assistant thrown in, looks pretty good 
to us. 

Most college girls preparing to teach 
know something of child psychology and 
There are plenty of things 
which such an assistant can do with two 
little deaf children in their periods of re- 
laxation. 


pedagogy. 


Having an assistant in charge 
half the time ought to give these children 
very valuable additional practice in lip- 
reading; not formal drill, but a chance to 
use what they know in getting out and put- 
ting away their toys and in other school 
room activities. She could give them much 
valuable kindergarten experience. 

If Ted’s mother could find the oppor- 
tunity to visit other day schools, we be- 
lieve she would be more satisfied. At any 
rate, she would have a basis of comparison 
and she would know whether she wanted 
him to continue where he is. If she should 
decide to have him remain in his present 
school, there are several things she can do 
to help. 

The most important of these is to give 
Ted’s teacher her loyalty and support. A 
little deaf child always senses parental dis- 
approval of his teacher. This lowers his 
respect for her and he promptly shows it 
in small acts of insubordination, relying 
on Mother to take his part. Even if a teach- 
er is not the best, she certainly isn’t teach- 
ing nor is the child learning during these 
periods which have to be given over to 
discipline. In fact, everyone suffers. 

The attitude of small Mary’s mother en- 
deared her to one teacher when she said 
before her daughter, “If Mary is a bad 
girl, just let me know and I'll fix her.” 
The astonished teacher replied that Mary 
was a good little girl. ‘Well, she’s a mis- 
chief at home and you just let me know if 


result of parental activity. 
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she makes any trouble,” said the mother, 
Of course the teacher knew that the “fix. 
ing” wouldn’t be anything very serious, 
Not long afterward Mary created some 
small disturbance. The teacher merely said, 
“Mother wants you to be a good girl,” 
Mary subsided as if by magic and the les. 
son went pleasantly on. Thus the whole 
class benefited by the sensible attitude of 
one mother. 

A teacher is human and a little friendly 
cooperation and sympathy make it much 
easier for her to give her best. 

The Votta Review has published so 
many splendid articles recently to help 
mothers in dealing with their little deaf 
children at home that it seems unnecessary 
to repeat here. Ted’s teacher, we are sure, 
will be glad to give his mother any special 
suggestions she may need. 

An interested mother or group of moth- 
ers can do much outside work which vill 
help the whole school. By interesting the 
townspeople or clubs, they can often get 
donations of special equipment which is 
not provided for in the school budget. 
They can hunt up the little deaf children 
who are not in school. An increase in the 
number of pupils will in most cases mean 
more teachers. As a school grows the 
classes can be more evenly graded and all 
the children will benefit. We even know 
of one day school which was built as a 
A study of 
local conditions will reveal along what 
lines such help is needed. 

In her letter, little Ted’s mother men- 
tioned having done much __ observing. 
Teachers as a rule want the mothers to 
visit school and see just what their small 
Johns and Janes are doing. They are glad 
to show them how to help the children at 
home and they want the mothers to tell 
them about the children, their likes, dis- 
likes, fears, abilities and so forth. A moth- 
er’s account of the home life or health his 
tory of a child often furnishes just the clue 
the teacher needs for dealing with him. 

But, the pet aversion of all teachers is 
the mother who parks. By this we mean 
the mother who brings small Willie, usual- 
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ly fifteen minutes late, carefully removes 
his wraps for him, seats herself near the 
front of the room and remains until recess 
time. She seldom does this quietly but just 
has to interrupt all classroom activities to 
tell what a time she had to make Willie get 
up, “he was so sleepy, poor little dear.” 
We have heard enough ravings about such 
mothers to fill a whole issue of this maga- 
zine. Just ask any teacher. We won't attempt 
to discuss the matter. Suffice it to say that 
we know one mother who parked for three 
years before she was made to see the light. 
Her little boy was most unhappy and mis- 
erable because the other children called 
him a baby, which was only too true. 

Finally, this mother feels that a school 
should certainly be able to do more for a 
child than an untrained and inexperienced 
mother. We agree that it should, especial- 
ly in school subjects, but we know that 
what it is able to do depends very largely 
on the mother. If she can carry on the 
teacher's work at home, that is splendid. 
If she cannot, but gives her child the prop- 
er food and rest, teaches him obedience and 
self-reliance, provides a normal play life 
for him and a pleasant home and sends 
him to school on time, clean, happy and in 
comfortable, suitable clothes, she has done 
him an inestimable service. The praise of 
such a woman will long be sung among all 
teachers. 

We have not meant to be critical of 
Ted’s mother, for we realize that she is 
naturally very anxious for her boy to have 
the best teaching possible. She may be 
perfectly right in feeling that the school is 
not doing all it should, but we believe the 
things she mentioned are not sufficient 
proof. Her recent acquaintance with the 
art of teaching the deaf may account for 
this. 

To our colleagues we would say, “Let us 
not by any apparent indifference cause 
mothers to mistrust us, for we need their 
confidence and cooperation in our work of 
bringing the schools to the high ideals we 
have set for them.” 


—MARGUERITE KEEFER. 
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The question of the motion pictures and 
the deaf child is another on which there 
is much difference of opinion. It seems 
probable that the apparently inborn human 
tendency to follow the line of least resist- 
ance is responsible for much that the writer 
of the article below deplores. 


Movies 


Is there any way to interest parents and 
school authorities in the possibilities in- 
herent in motion pictures? 

Among people with opportunities to ob- 
serve, few will deny that a good movie is 
an efficient teacher. The child who has 
never gotten beyond the mere words of a 
history lesson comes from a historical pic- 
ture with a living, glowing vision of real 
heroes and their deeds. Youngsters to whom 
Christ has been a pale shadow-person wit- 
ness certain picture portrayals of His life, 
and forever after have a Personality to 
trust. Scientific expeditions, current events, 
geographical concepts, ideas, ideals, con- 
duct-models, fun; in fact, good, true, and 
beautiful matter of every description may 
be impressed and fixed in the plastic clay 
of youth through personal contact as pro- 
vided by moving pictures. It is observed, 
also, that the base, the false and the mor- 
ally hideous may be ground into youthful 
fiber with equal efficiency by these same 
personal contacts. It is of this latter fact 
that we need to think. 

One of the major tenets in modern educa- 
tional theory is the belief that the child 
learns best through experience; conse- 
quently, he not only learns how the pioneers 
stored up fruit for winter, but also gathers 
his apples, plums, and grapes, dries them, 
and later on consumes them; he not only 
studies about the Eskimos, but also con- 
structs an Eskimo village and places him- 
self, imaginatively, in its midst. In such 
ways as this, it is believed, fundamental 
facts become a part of his thinking. Sim- 
ilarly, the experiences into which a youth- 
ful movie audience projects itself through 
a stimulated imagination become to some 
extent reality. 
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The auspices under which these experi- 
ences occur are important, also. Among 
the many sayings in which mankind has 
summarized the experience of the race, 
few contain more practical sense than the 
familiar “Actions speak louder than 
words.” What is the message of parental 
action to the youngster who is sent to see, 
perhaps to hear, striking episodes in the 
lives of over-sexed, passion-controlled, and 
otherwise diseased personalities? It would 
be difficult for any power to convince him 
of the viciousness of that which has been 
deliberately placed in his way. 

The effect of these things upon character 
and personality cannot be lightly esti- 
mated. For the most part, in the case of 
most people, there appear to be four steps 
in the process of initiation into the varied 
types of debased living. The first, with 
reasonably mature and normal people, is 
revulsion; a natural recoil from criminal- 
ity, filth, etc. The second is accustomed- 
ness—if the coinage of a word may be par- 
doned—that is, learning to look upon the 
morally low with pitying tolerance. The 
third is personal acceptance of such things 
as a matter of taste, to which only the un- 
sophisticated and the narrow-minded ob- 
ject. The fourth is final adoption. Pur- 
suance of these steps is secured not by 
persuasion, not by force, not by reward, 
but simply by repeated exposure to de- 
based examples under conditions which 
do not cause personal discomfort. Such 
appears to be a law of our moral nature. 

To the clean-living adult this repeated 
exposure usually does not come, for his 
accumulated experience leads him to trust 
his first recoil and avoid or steel himself 
against further contact. But youth is es- 
sentially the period of inexperience. Our 
boys and girls have no reason to trust 
their first recoil: indeed it may be ques- 
tioned if they will feel recoil from the 
object lesson placed in their way by those 
in whom they have confidence. But cer- 
tainly they should not be led into choice of 
the base things in life during their period 
of immaturity, and if they are to be pro- 
tected from such choice, the experience of 
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older people must intervene. Failure to 
protect from moral contamination is, jn 
our day, assumed to be a matter of legs 
reproach than failure to protect from the 
physical contamination of typhoid, for in. 
stance; but such a view is not justified by 
straight thinking. 

Should one ask in what way protection 
can be extended, certain answers are not 
far to seek: 

We can say to our children, not, “I will 
take you to the movies next Saturday” but 
“I will take you to the next good movie 
that comes”’—which is a very different 
promise. . 

We can contrive to do a good deal of 
taking and less sending to picture shows. 

We can get information about the plays 
offered. There are movie reviews in nu 
merous magazines. As illustrating the trend 
of present productions it is interesting to 
note that a recent magazine recommends 
only four out of thirty-two listed pictures 
as fit for children under fifteen to see, and 
only one additional one as suitable for 
young people between fifteen and twenty. 
Three are frankly described as trash or 
worthless for adults, and twenty are 
“damned with faint praise.” A much-her- 
alded picture bearing a title of religious 
significance is listed as “Fine of a kind” 
for adults, “Decidedly not” for youth, and 
“No” for children. It portrays scenes of 


licentiousness, debauchery, and cruelty un- 


speakable, yet hundreds—probably hun- 
dreds of thousands—of children have been 
or will be permitted to see that picture be- 
cause of its innocent title and its spectacu- 
lar advertising. It is important to keep 
informed. 

We can curtail indiscriminate running 
to movies, while at the same time we see 
that other entertainment is available. This, 
to a considerable extent, is a matter of be- 
ginning early to cultivate inner resources, 
hobbies, and wholesome activities. 

We can use whatever influence we have 
to accomplish the production of good pic- 
tures. Filth is not funny; humor is. Why 
not create a market for clean fun, clean 
romance, clean adventure? As it is, 80 
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many respectable people have become dis- 
gusted with the low tone of the movies they 
have happened upon that the industry 
finds its everynight audiences—and there- 
fore its income—too largely among those 
who do not object to the low. 

We can cease to place in the hands of 
our young folk the alluring movie maga- 
zines which, along with certain others, help 
to establish and nourish a taste for cheap 
character, cheap thinking, cheap lives; and 
we can spend the price of them on even 
one good magazine out of the many that 
are published especially for young people. 

We can, if we will, recognize that the de- 
sire of a child cannot be our sole guide in 
discharging our responsibilities toward 
him. It is more fun in some ways to take 
these childish desires as divine injunctions, 
that is admitted; but if we live long 
enough we find that life is serious, and not 
least among its tragedies are these children 
who go wrong for lack of a little guidance 
and firmness. “Never say no if you can 
say yes” is an excellent rule in dealing 
with children, but only if we let the word 
can represent the difference between our 
mature knowledge and the child’s unrea- 
soning wishes. 
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It has been said that every age has its 
characteristic evil and that this post-war 
period in which we are living is a lascivi- 
ous age. If it is true that the literature, 
art and music of any period crystallize its 
spirit, then the ugly name given to our age 
seems not unjustified. Whether the next 
era shall be a better one depends upon 
what is done for those who are children 
today. For adults who see no harm in 
early exposure to scenes of vice, violence 
and infamy, a prescription may be offered. 
Its ingredients are: 


A study of the many disillusioned, 
burnt-out faces to be seen among 
young people. 

Observation of certain manners, habits 
and modes of conversation prevail- 
ing among them. 

A seat in almost any movie theater 
for about ten consecutive evenings, 
with attention to both the picture 
and the audience. 


Some hard thinking. 


And no delusion to the effect that a 
child’s deafness protects him. 








THE FAMOUS BUCKINGHAM FOUNTAIN, 


CHICAGO 
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Our Fault 


Reprinted from the Georgia School Helper 


N ALL frankness and fairness, we con- 

fess that the speech of our deaf chil- 

dren is not nearly so clearly uttered 
and therefore not nearly so well under- 
stood by those who hear it as the speech 
of the pupils at several schools in the 
United States. Those who have heard the 
speech of the pupils at Clarke School for 
the Deaf and who have heard the speech at 
the Georgia School must be impressed with 
the difference. We frankly confess that 
the pupils at that school and at Mt. Airy, 
Pennsylvania, at Central Institute, St. 
Louis, and at several other schools for the 
deaf in the United States excel ours in their 
speech. Why is this true? 

Certainly our children are as talented as 
those of the North or South or West. Their 
parents are mainly from the Anglo Saxon 
stock which has furnished the hardy peo- 
ple who were the pioneers of our country, 
laying the foundations of our government 
in its controling principles and creating 
its wealth and its institutions. No stronger 
or greater people are found on earth, if 
they are judged, as they should be, by 
their achievements. Because this is true 
we may safely say that their deaf children 
at the Georgia School are as capable as 
those found in any other part of the coun- 
try. The fault then is not with the children. 
If not, then it must be with our school, its 
teachers and officers. We confess that it 
is our fault and now it is our purpose to 
mend our ways and improve the speech of 
our pupils. 

The greatest need of our pupils in get- 
ting speech is what is called a “speech at- 
mosphere.” This is found at all the 
schools for the deaf whose pupils have 
speech that is better than ours; and until 
our pupils have this our achievements in 
giving spoken language to our pupils will 
be meager. It is just here that we are 
especially guilty and it is just here that we 
must mend our ways as promptly as pos- 


sible. Our pupils must see speech and use 
speech both when in the schoolrooms and 
out of the schoolrooms, and everyone who 
deals with them must use either spoken or 
written words all the time. They should 
never see signs while they are children, 
Until and unless we give our pupils this 
“speech atmosphere” ours will never be a 
purely oral school and we will never get 
as intelligible speech as those schools men. 
tioned above: Clarke, Central Institute, 
Mt. Airy and the others. Indeed, most of 
the day schools in the cities of our country 
now have purely oral methods and no hand- 
signs for ideas are ever seen. 

The truth is that we in Georgia are lag- 
gards in allowing our young pupils to use 
hand-signs outside the schoolrooms or to 
see them used habitually by their com- 
panions. We cannot hope for children to 
endure the long hard drill and make the 
earnest striving required for utterance of 
speech by the deaf when the easier though 
cruder way of hand-signs is available. 
Hand-signs are not words and we wish our 
pupils to use words, and words only, in 
communicating their thoughts. 

Few people realize how difficult is the 
process of teaching speech and lip reading 
‘to the deaf or how valuable these are to the 
deaf or how certain the deaf child is to 
learn if and when he has the proper teach- 
ers and environment. If we know these 
three facts, we should give to our pupils 
the best of trained teachers who can train 
them how to place and to use their vocal 
organs in making words and provide the 
best of conditions for promoting their use 
of speech both in and out of the classrooms. 

It seems strange, indeed, that so many 
of our state schools still permit the use of 
hand-signs on the school premises, when 
their superintendents, in convention assem- 
bled in 1925, unanimously adopted the 
resolution approving the teaching of speech 


(Continued on page 186) 
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Saving Sense 


By ANGELA CUMMINGS 


ARNEST Elmo Calkins describes 
somewhere the extraordinary satis- 
faction he experienced when he 

made the last annuity 

which assured him an adequate income 
for the remainder of his life. He knew 
that, no matter what happened to him or 
his job or his investments, his future was 
absolutely secure, and absolutely inde- 


payment on an 


pendent. 

Independence is as powerful an asset 
for an individual as it is for a nation. No 
one appreciates that fact more than teach- 
ers, most of whom begin early to make 
some sort of provision for the never quite 
certain future. Taking into consideration 
everything that has happened to all of us 
lately. financial independence seems the 
supreme beatitude to look forward to. And 
since the “Ballad of Wailing Wall Street” 
was published, Americans have become 
annuity minded. 

In an interview the other day, Lynn 
Fontanne, explaining why she had refused 
a glamorous but not quite satisfactory 
movie contract, remarked that she had al- 
ready provided an annuity for her old 
age (her old age—the glowing Lynn!) 
and expected to take only the contracts 
that pleased her henceforth. A_ recent 
issue of a woman’s magazine prints an in- 
terview with Channing Pollock on the joy 
of saving. The same article mentions an- 
nuities as Class A investments. 

What are annuities? They are contracts 
made with large reserve life insurance 
companies, by which the company agrees, 
in return for a given investment, to pay 
you a monthly sum of money as long as 
you live. There are no health require- 
ments. The annuity may be purchased 
at any time, at any age, and the income 
may begin a month from the date of pur- 
chase. or it may begin when you are sixty 
or sixty-five, or older, if you choose. This 
Income is definite, regular, and guaran- 
teed for life. 


The older a person is at the time the 
payments begin, the larger will be the in- 
come from a given sum of money. At 
60, $1,000 returns $83 a year. At 70, 
$1,000 returns $112 a year. A woman of 
65 who has saved $10,000, from which 
the income would ordinarily be about 
$500, may lay aside $1,000 for emergen- 
cies, invest $9,000 in an annuity, and still 
receive approximately $900 a year in- 
come. If she has a considerable fortune, 
and wishes to provide for her heirs, she 
can make large gifts during her lifetime, 
and still enjoy the same income as if she 
had kept the entire principal and made 
these gifts after her death. If, at 65, she 
has an estate of $50,000, she may give 
away $25,000, invest the other half in an 
annuity, and receive $2,500 a year as long 
as she lives. 

For the persons who object to making 
definite annual deposits, there are con- 
tracts which allow deposits at will over a 
The income may begin 
or it 

For 


on a 


period of years. 
as soon as the deposits are made, 
may be deferred until a certain age. 
older persons, the annuity income 
given sum of money is two or three times 
that from an ordinary investment. 

In the interview with Channing Pollock 
quoted above, is this pertinent remark: 

“I’ve wanted many things on God’s 
green earth, but I’ve never wanted any 
material thing enough to sacrifice my in- 
dependence to it.” 

Independence means one thing: enough 
money to live on comfortably. It has 
been said that of every 100 Americans 
who reach the age of 60, 82 are depen- 
dent on relatives, friends, or charity. This 
does not necessarily mean that the average 
person is extravagant or improvident, but 
it does mean that he has failed to realize 
the amount of principal required to yield 
an income sufficient for comfortable 
living. 


(Continued on page 187) 
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Two New White House Publications 


GrowTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
CuriLp—GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS. Re- 
port of the Committee on Growth and 
Development, Kenneth D. Blackfan, 
M.D., Chairman. White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection. 
The Century Co., New York. Cloth. 
377 pp. Price, $3.00. 
This is the introductory 

series of four on the Growth and Develop- 

of the Child. It treats, from the 
medical ,standpoint, of the factors con- 
tributing to the normal of chil- 
dren from conception to maturity. The 
report deals also, to some extent, with the 
obstacles to normal development. It con- 
siders such subjects as: the effects of 
heredity and environment; identical and 
fraternal twins; prematurity; temperature 
regulations of the body; sleep and re- 
pose; organized athletics; the influence of 
atmospheric conditions; socio-economic 
features; disease in relation to growth 
and development. Although prepared for 
professional readers, the report is pre- 
sented in clear, concise, and for the most 
part untechnical language, thus offering 
reference book in the field 


volume of a 
ment 


growth 


a valuable 
covered. 


GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHILD, 
Part II. Anatomy and Physiology. 
Price, $4.00. 

This is the second volume in the series 
of four dealing with the growth and devel- 
opment of the child. In this study, each of 
the anatomical and physiological mechan- 


ry 
isms of the body is © 
analyzed, and its ‘ = 
growth and develop- ay) 
ment, from concep- y 
tion to full maturity = 


is considered. The 
obstacles which 
terrupt and _inter- < 
fere with normal de- 
velopment are also 
discussed. 

Of especial inter- 
est are the chapters on the internal and 
middle ears and the one on deafness in 
childhood. The various causes of deafness 
are considered, as well as the effect on the 
child of increasing auditory deficiency. The 
fact is made clear that, in respect to educa: 
tion, deafness is the major handicap, out 
ranking even blindness. The necessity for 
lip reading instruction and special educa 
tional care for the hard of hearing child is 


‘ outlined. This chapter ends with ‘the para- 


graph: 

“Because of the fact that seapaieiall of 
hearing is not spectacular, and does not 
create proper sympathy and understanding, 
measures should be taken to avoid the great 
economic loss associated with it. It has 
been overlooked far too long, and it is only 
by the increasing and continued education 
of parents, the family physician, the school 
teacher and administrator, and the ear spe 
cialist, that we may hope for a more pe 
riodic testing of children. Such testing 
will lead to decrease of deafness in later 
life, and to great reduction of scholastic 
failure due to impairment of hearing 
among school children.” 
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An English Survey of the Deaf 


A Stupy OF THE DEAF IN ENGLAND AND 
Wares, 1930-1932, being a Report by 
Dr. A. Eichholz, C. B. E., to the Minister 
of Health and the President of the Board 
of Education. Printed and published by 
His Majesty’s Stationery Office. Adastral 
House, Kingsway, London, W.C. Price 
3s, Net. 

This is a book of 200 pages. It is 
divided into four parts, the first three of 
which deal with the nature and discovery 
of deafness; the extent of deafness; causes 
and prevention; statutes affecting the deaf; 
methods of communication with the deaf; 
the education of the deaf; the deaf in 
adult life—social and industrial condi- 
tions: the hard of hearing; the blind 
deaf. The fourth part comprises a sum- 
mary and suggestions. The volume repre- 
sents an enormous amount of painstaking 
work. It is interesting and valuable. The 
suggestions are often worthy of careful 
consideration. They are however for the 
most part extremely conservative sugges- 
tions, in some instances even retrogressive. 
To quote an article in The Teacher of the 
Deaf, December, 1932, “We turned first 
of all to the pages dealing with ‘Sugges- 
tions,” and quite frankly we must confess 
to a feeling of keen disappointment. Dr. 
Eichholz does not attempt to envisage any 
State scheme of a national character for 
the betterment and development of the 
position of the deaf. He recognizes and 
stresses repeatedly the great importance 
of vocational or trade training, but he 
offers no scheme, beyond a suggestion as 
to the extension of those already in ex- 
istence, for dealing with the problem on 
a national basis. Dr. Eichholz seems to 
believe that the existing provisions, both 
statutory and voluntary, can by extension 
and cooperation, suffice to meet all the 
needs of the deaf. There is to be no 
lowering of the age of school entry, there 
is to be no extension of the school period 
beyond 16, there is to be no obligatory 
Provision to deal with placement and 
supervision in employment.” 
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The volume is worth the attention of 
every American educator of the deaf, 
whether or not he agrees with Dr. Eichholz. 
Certainly the oralists will not agree with 
the suggestion: “It is important, therefore, 
that all children should, in the final period 
of school life, gain an opporunity of be- 
coming acquainted with finger spelling. . . 
While oral teaching is a help as a means 
of communication and as a means of 
learning normal language it must not be 
allowed to become an actual bar in the 
life of the deaf and dumb.” Misleading 
suggestions of this sort are among the 
ones the present reviewer is inclined to 
classify as retrogressive. 


—H. A. M. 





A Handbook on the Deaf Blind 

Bulletin No. 4 of the National Institute 
for the Blind, London, England, is de- 
voted to the welfare of the deaf blind. 
It gives the number of deaf-blind persons 
in England and Wales as 2,803, of whom 
78 per cent are over 50. The great value 
of voluntary workers in benefiting indi- 
vidual deaf blind persons is described, as 
well as the necessary preparation for 
undertaking the work of “Home Visitor.” 
There is a chapter on hearing aids, a list 
of appliances useful to the deaf blind, a 
list of schools and homes where deaf- 
blind cases may be received, a list of 
periodicals and magazines in embossed 
type, and a bibliography of works on the 


deaf blind. 





A Useful Booklet for Printers 


The Kansas Schodl for the Deaf has 
recently published an attractive booklet, 
Glossary of Printing Terms. There are 
definitions of the common terms used in 
printing, alphabetically arranged; direc- 
tions for measuring types, for paragraph- 
ing, for cleaning types and rollers; and 
general suggestions for compositors. It is 
a very useful little volume, and will have 
a permanent place on one desk, at least. 
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A British 


Student’s Remarkable 

Record 

Among the new undergraduates at the 
Imperial College of Science, University 
of London, is one of exceptional interest, 
for he has been totally deaf from birth. 
Had he not been taught to speak by the 
oral system of speech and lip reading, he 
would be classed as deaf and dumb. 

Mr. E. L. Pitcher matriculated from 
school last July and is studying at the 
University for a degree in Science. At 
the Oxford School Certificate Examina- 
tion he was successful, in spite of his 
handicap, in passing in the following 
subjects: chemistry, physics, botany, arith- 
metic, algebra, trigonometry, mensuration, 
French, history of the British Empire, 
geography, English, religious knowledge, 
painting, and model, flat, and memory 
drawing. In every subject or part subject 
except one he obtained credit or better. 

This would be an unusually good record 
for anyone possessed of all his faculties, 
but when it is remembered that he had to 
spend a large part of his time in the slow 
and tedious process of learning to speak, to 
read the lips of others, and to build up the 
elements of the English language, it is a 
remarkable achievement. 

Mr. Pitcher is a keen amateur astrono- 
mer, and not merely a hard worker at his 
studies but an excellent cricketer. He had 
a batting average of over 70 last cricket 
season, when playing for his school. He 
is also a good swimmer. 

He was educated at Mr. Ince Jones’ 
School for Deaf Boys at Northampton. It 











is notable that this small school for the 
deaf, which draws boys from all parts of 
the British Empire, has gained between 
thirty and forty successes in public exam 
inations during the last sixteen years. 


—The British Deaf Times. 


Death of Dr. Eichholz 
Alfred Ejichholz, C.B.E., M.A.. M.D, 


widely known for his work among. the 
deaf and the blind in England, died Feb- 
Dr. Eichholz served for many 
years on various committees on the han- 
dicapped. He was Chairman of the Re. 
search and Education Committee of the 
National Institution for the Blind. He is 
the author of a recent survey of the deaf, 
which was published in 1932 under the 
title “A Study of the Deaf in England 
and Wales.” 


The Social Work Year Book 


A new edition of the Social Work Year 
Book has just been prepared, by the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, to succeed the edi- 
tion of 1930. The article on “The Deaf,” 
by Mr. Harry Best, has not been greatly 
altered, except for the addition of a phrase 
or sentence here and there. One of these 
changes might be noted. In the former edi- 
tion, occurred the phrase, “The sign lan 
guage, useful and indispensable as it is in 
general.” In the present edition, the word 
“indispensable” has been omitted. 

The article on “The Hard of Hearing.” 
by Miss Betty C. Wright, supersedes the 


former article and fills a page more in the 


ruary 6. 
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volume, since it deals with the more recent 
developments of the work done by the 
American Federation of Organizations for 
the Hard of Hearing, and the various 
leagues throughout the country. 


The Deaf in the Minnesota Labor 
Report 


The twenty-third report of the Minnesota 
Department of Labor and Industry contains 
special data on the deaf of the state and 
the services rendered them by the Depart- 
ment. In the two years covered by the re- 
port, the division for the deaf sent 1,253 
questionnaires to deaf or hard of hearing 
persons, to keep in touch with them. There 
were 1,180 callers at the office on matters 
The chief of 
the division made 2,038 calls on employers 
in endeavoring to secure employment for 
deaf persons and 277 calls to aid in welfare 
work. Permanent employment was se- 
cured for 82 deaf persons. The deaf in 
Minneapolis and St. Paul are engaged in 
a wide variety of work, being employed in 
30 different occupations, ranging from of- 
fice work to the operation of power-driven 
machinery. There were two industrial ac- 
cidents to deaf persons, which is below the 
average of normal persons for the number 
employed, and one of these was so slight 
that no compensation was payable. About 
200 deaf persons in the state own auto- 
mobiles, and none of them have been in- 
volved in serious accidents. 


pertaining to deaf persons. 


Deafness was 
caused by various diseases, of which scarlet 
fever leads, though approximately one- 
seventh of those returning questionnaires 
were born deaf. 


A Change of Name at Fanwood 

Tuesday, February 7, legal steps were 
completed by which the name of the 
New York Institution for the Instruction 
of the Deaf and Dumb was changed to 
The New York School for the Deaf. 
Only four public schools in the United 
States now include the word “mute” in 
their titles, 
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The Volta Review in Japan 


The December issue of Oral Education 
for the Deaf, a monthly, published by the 
Shiga Prefectural Oral School for the 
Deaf, Kusatsu, Shiga-Ken, 
tains a translation of the article by Suz- 
anne Lavaud, which appeared in_ the 
Votta Review for August, 1932. There 
is also an account of a correspondence be- 
tween a little girl in Alabama, Jean Chil- 
dress, a sketch of whom was printed in 
the July, 1932, Votta Review, and 
Hamako Nishikawa, daughter of the su- 
perintendent of the Shiga School. Jean 
and Hamako read about each other in 
the pages of this magazine and have 
started each other. 
Hamako writes both English and Japanese. 

An earlier issue of the same Japanese 
periodical offers an advance notice of the 
Chicago. 


Japan, con- 


writing letters to 


Association Summer School in 





A Million and a Half Books 


The common idea that the book-buying 
public is comparatively small has been dis- 
proven by the recent announcement of the 
National Home Library Foundation of 
Washington, D. C., that it had disposed of 
one million and a half of its Jacket Library 
books, twelve of which have been issued, 
and is now preparing to offer a dozen more 
titles, this time stimulating an interest in 
good drama by including the works of play- 
wrights. 

The books are of standard size, and, as 
the Foundation is a non-profit making insti- 
tution, are distributed at 15 cents apiece. 
Fabrikoid, in attractive colors and designs, 
durable and moistproof, is used for the 
bindings. 

The first 12 books were: Treasure Island, 
The New Testament, Green Mansions, Alice 
in Wonderland, Pere Goriot, Emerson’s 

issays, The Merchant of Venice, Adven- 
tures of Tom Sawyer, Tales of Sherlock 
Holmes, The Way of All Flesh, Under the 
Greenwood Tree, and Palgrave’s Golden 
Treasury. A second edition has been issued 
with a foreword by Mrs. Franklin D. 


Roosevelt. 
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Courses of Study and Grading 


It is very gratifying indeed to witness 
the intense interest in proper grading and 
in the vital importance of having uniform- 
ity in the course of study in schools for the 
deaf. This is as it should be and if relig- 
iously carried out beyond mere form should 
mean much to the deaf children of those 
schools. Naturally this alone will not solve 
the problem. The superintendent and the 
teachers will spell successful accomplish- 
ment or the mere marking of time. 

During the last three years this thought 
has occupied our minds in California. The 
encouraging factor is that other schools 
practically the same outline 
and grading. The results of the study in 
California were adopted by the residential 
school and day schools a year ago last Sep- 
tember. It might be of interest to the read- 
ers to become acquainted with the grading. 
Particularly should this be understood by 
the parents because then they will realize 
why their children are in different grades 
from those in which they were. 


have set up 


Age Class Yrs. in 

School 
5 A. Kindergarten 1 P ae b 
6 B. Beginning 2 a Lf gee ‘a 
7 c. Transitional 3 ore Ist grade work. 
8 1 Grade 4 : 
9 2 Grade 5 
10 3 Grade 6 
11 4 Grade £4 
12 5 Grade 8 
13 6B 9 ) Allow two years at this 
14 6A 10 § stage of develop- °' 


ment because of the 
language need. 

By this manner of grading, three years 
are afforded before reaching first grade re- 
quirements. In addition, another year is 
given in the 6th grade because of the weight 
of language difficulties. In all, four years 
more are given the average deaf child to 
approximate the accomplishment of the 
average hearing child. It must be borne in 
mind that this arrangement of four addi- 
tional years will not mean the deaf child 
will do the same work as the hearing. It is 
an endeavor to help the deaf child approxi- 
mate the level of the hearing.—E. A. S. in 
The California News. 
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Plans for Teacher Meetings 


During the present school year the thre 
departments of the school have decided ty 
work out a constructive project for their 
departmental meetings. The plan will cop. 
tinue throughout the term and valuable rp. 
sults should be obtained by June. 

The Primary Group will confine their ip. 
Lists will 
be kept by the individual teachers, who 
will check against each other and they 


terests to vocabulary selection. 


against the entire group. By this method, 
grade vocabulary list will be compiled for 
classroom use. This list will be divided in. 
to four parts and listed in like manner: (1) 
Speech, (2) Reading Comprehension, (3) 
Lip Reading, (4) Written Language. The 
sources from which these words came will 
also be noted and retained by the individual 
teacher. 

The Intermediate teachers have started 
on a Service Study in Reading. Their aim 
is to seek all the best data from experi 
mental studies made by authorities in the 
field and apply the diagnostic and remedial 
measures to the difficulties of the deaf child. 
In this way teachers will not only meet 
their own problems but have knowledge of 
the problems of other teachers and ex 
change ideas in a general discussion group. 
Certain standardized tests will be given and 
the results tabulated. The tabulation of 
these results will show the individual teach- 
er where the special weaknesses lie and it is 
her duty to apply the remedial measures in 
a manner adapted to the ability of the deaf 
child. 

The Advanced department is working 
out a series of tests based on the grading 
arrangements in our school. By this means 
it is hoped that every child who enters from 
a different system can be given these tests 
and placed more accurately without loss of 
valuable time. These tests will cover the 
upper grades and extend down to the sixth 
grade level in our own school.—MarY W. 
Rosinson in The California News. 
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Lectures for Parents 

During November, a course of four lec- 
tures for parents of hard of hearing and 
deaf children was given at the Club. These 
lectures were arranged by Dr. Douglas 
Macfarlan, who is ever on the alert to dis- 
cover some new means of aiding the chil- 
dren with defective hearing. Through his 
constant contacts with the parents of such 
children, he knows how many and great are 
the problems they have to solve in the train- 
ing of these children, and he felt that it 
would be of inestimable assistance to them 
to have the advice of persons who had had 
years of experience in training and teaching 
such children. 

The subjects chosen were “Care of the 
Health,” “Home Training,” “Sense Train- 
ing,” “Beginnings of Speech and Lip Read- 
ing,” and “Auricular Training.” Those 
presenting the subjects in the order named 
were Dr. Macfarlan; Miss McClellan, prin- 
cipal of the Home for the Training in 
Speech of Little Deaf Children; Mrs. Usel- 
ma Smith, of the Pennsylvania Institution 
for the Deaf at Mt. Airy; Mrs. Selina F. 
Davis, principal of the Hayne School, and 
Miss Gallery, of the Paul Revere School. 

Each of these speakers handled the sub- 
ject assigned in a manner not only show- 
ing thorough knowledge of the subject, but 
ina way helpful to the parents. The papers 
were of such a high degree of excellence 
that it is hoped they may be printed later, 
that a far greater number of persons may 
benefit by them. 

Dr. Macfarlan led the discussions which 
followed the reading of each paper and 
answered questions asked by the parents. 

That these gatherings met a very real 
need was apparent from the fact that the 
number in attendance at the meetings more 
than doubled as the course progressed. 
Those in attendance expressed appreciation 
of the opportunity thus afforded them of 
gaining information which would be of 
great value to them. It is hoped that a simi- 
lar course may be given next fall.—Laura 
EuizaBetH BELL in The Speech Reader, 
published by the Speech Reading Club of 
Philadelphia. 
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The Exceptional Child in Public 
Schools 


“How the Teacher May Help the Excep- 
tional Child,” is the title of a monograph 
by Charles Scott Berry, Director of the Bu- 
reau of Special Education of Ohio State 
University. The suggestions are based on 
the fact that “the vast majority of the ex- 
ceptional children who are enrolled in the 
public schools are dependent on the reg- 
ular grade teacher for their education.” 
There are general and specific suggestions 
in regard to the partially seeing child, the 
hard of hearing, the speech defective, chil- 
dren of lowered vitality, the crippled, be- 
havior problems, and the mentally retarded. 
Dr. Berry has written this pamphlet in the 
hope that it may lead to a more sympathet- 
ic understanding between teachers and the 
exceptional child. He believes that the 
grade teacher should be prepared to make 
such changes in the regular courses of 
study as may be necessary to secure the de- 
velopment of handicapped children. 





Honors for Gallaudet Students 


Two members of the Junior Class at 
Gallaudet College have been awarded 
prizes in the first annual poetry contest 
for college students conducted in Wash- 
ington by the Education Committee of 
the American Association of University 
Women. The awards, $5 gold pieces, 
were presented to Stephen W. Koziar and 
Roy E. Golladay, who won first and sec- 
ond prizes in the contest. Koziar’s poem, 
twenty lines long, was called “Remember 
Me.” The author lost his hearing at the 
age of two years. He studied at the Hart- 
ford School before coming to Gallaudet. 
Golladay’s verses were called “The Spirit 
of Chicken-Itza.” He has been deaf since 
the age of eight. He entered Gallaudet 
from the West Virginia School. 





What Conan Doyle Missed 


A device to improve the hearing of the 
dead was demonstrated by Sherman K. 
Smith—Memphis_ (Tenn.) A p- 
peal—Quoted in the Literary Digest. 


Evening 
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For Deafened Ears 
New Golden Tones 


Now, for the first time in hearing-aid 
history, you can be fitted, in a hearing aid, 
with a precision similar to that with which 


eyeglasses are fitted for the New 
Personalized Golden Tone Acousticon is 
offered in a wide range of models, each to 
meet a different type or degree of deafness. 


27 New Golden Tone Models 


This is the first practical recognition of 
the fact that it is quite as illogical to try 
to fit all the many, varied degrees of deaf- 
ness with but a few models of a hearing 
aid, as it is to fit all types of faulty vision 
with only a small number of lenses. 


With this vast new range of 27 different 
models of the Golden Tone Acousticon, 
you have the comforting assurance that the 
model selected for you will best compen- 
sate in power, range and tone for your 
own hearing loss .. . will give you clear, 
golden tones . . . will be personalized to 
your own, individual hearing needs. 


Free Test - - - New Low Prices 


You may have a free test of the New 
Golden Tone Acousticon. If it is impossible 
to call at one of our Audition Rooms, send 
your name and address to Dept. VR and 
ask for a free test of this new model in 
your own home. Be sure to secure details 
of our Special Introductory offer, which 
makes this New Golden Tone Acousticon 
of the greatest value as an efficient hear- 
ing aid. 


Dictograph Products Company, Inc. 
580 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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“Brothers” 
(Continued from page 151) 

Unit. We believe a hearing vocabulay 
can be built up by means of bone condy 
tion. Leonard already responds to fi 
commands given through the microphoy 
We cannot fully determine possible resul 
when little hands are busy with cords ay 
the many interesting devices which go 4 
make up a Phipps Unit; but we do knm 
that he enjoys listening to music over th 
“Unit.” All of our children enjoy it. 

We have two other interesting boys wh 
have some hearing. These pupils hay 
been greatly helped through the use of tk 
“Unit.” Earl Martin (totally blind) hs 
had hearing developed in his left ear, ay 
the little hearing he had in his right ev 
has been reeducated. Clifton Sears has hai 
his hearing range increased four feet i 
one ear and two feet in the other. 

We take an hour each Sunday momix 
with Tad and Clifton in order to give ther 
a time when they can feel free to ask que 
tions and express themselves along ‘in 
of common interest. Tad has charge ¢ 
this period and we conduct it according t 
his plans. We usually have two songs, th 
Lord’s Prayer, general questions on th 
Bible, and quoting of passages which har 
been memorized. Then Tad reads the le 
son for the day, as Clifton is just learniy 
braille and it is easier for him to listent 
Tad than to read it for himself. I suppl 
any particular information required, avi 
emphasize some special thought. One da 
the song, “Jesus, The Light of The World 
was suggested. I asked Tad the meanitt 
of that title and he said, “It means Jest 
is our understanding.” At which Clifto 
remarked, “Gee, I think Tad makes a gov 
Sunday School teacher, don’t you?” Th 
boys enjoy the hour and the teacher gait 
much inspiration from this sort of conta 
with the pupils. 

Summary of the work covered by 
Leonard Dowdy 


October 3, 1932 to February 7, 1933 
(Omitting month of December) 
List of Commands: 
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Jump, Bow, Turn around, Fall, Run, 
Sit down, Stand up, Walk, Clap your 
hands, Fold your arms, Hop, Stand on your 
chair, Jump on the floor, Laugh, Cry, 
Throw a ball, Wash your hands, Brush 
your hair, Open the door, Shut the door. 
List of Nouns: 

a ball, a top, a thumb, an arm, an auto, 
afork, a tooth, a mouth, a spoon, a knife, 
ashoe, a nose, Mama, Leonard. 

Elements: 

p, th, f, s, m, oo, a (r). 
Numbers: 

Leonard can associate numbers to eight. 
Sense Training: 

Montessori Frames; (a) Buttoning (b) 

Hooking. 
Insets : 
a, 2, 3. 
' Objects: 
(a) Matching objects. (b) Finding a 
certain object from a_ basket. 
Surface: 
Sandpaper boards. 

Other things: 

Stringing beads, of different shapes, 
in a given order. 

Matching of geometric solids. 

Placing objects on the table in a 
given order. 

Building stair steps of blocks, ete. 


The Teacher Across the Hall 
(Continued from page 168) 


school could not celebrate St. Patrick’s 
Day because all the green ribbons, po- 
latoes. shamrocks and pictures of Ireland 
were locked up in the owner’s closet. But, 
called down by her friends for this lapse 
of duty, Miss Collectorr promised to 
leave her closet key ever after on a con- 
venient nail, and was duly pardoned, as 
Faster was coming, and nobody wanted 
to be too cross with Clare to borrow her 
rabbits, eges, hyacinths, lilies, and so on. 

Does any school want Clare? 

“Well, you can’t have her. We can’t 
spare her. We'd take up a collection, 
ourselves, if necessary, to keep her. 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and Girls. 
The Oral Method is employed and imperfect 
hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted to the 
Lower School at four years or younger when 
space permits. The Upper School prepares 
students for High School Work. Manual 
Training is provided for both boys and girls. 
The pupils are grouped according to age, in 
three carefully supervised homes. There is a 
new central school building, a well-equipped 
gymnasium, and ground for out-of-door sports. 


Principal, BESSIE N. LEONARD 


Directors of Normal Department: 
CAROLINE A. YALE, LL.D., L.H.D. 
LUCIE M. LEWIN, A.B. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Three charts of 12 stories 
_..$10.00 


Series I. 


each, with manual. 


Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual insiaianae 

Series III. Myths _____ $10.00 

Series I, II and III___-__-____ $35.00 




















THE NEW 
Featherlite Gem 





Fits Snugly and 
Comfortably in the Ear 


Reasonably Priced 


Call for FREE TEST or Write for 
Our New Booklet, ‘““V-R” 





Gem Ear Phone Co., Inc. 


47 West 34th St., New York, N. Y. 
Tel. WIsconsin 7-4428 

















Pie cae 


The Minuet—Graduation Day, 1932 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 


DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. The 
school is in the suburbs of the city of Wash- 
ington, which offers many educational ad- 
vantages. Address 


ANNA C. REINHARDT, President 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 
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Our Fault 


(Continued from page 176) 


to all normal deaf children. So long ay 
as 1880, the international congress ¢ 
Teachers of the Deaf at Milan decided thy 
“Speech and lip reading are the only » 
ceptable means of instruction.” This wa 
fifty-three years ago. Since that time tk 
use of speech and lip reading and writi 
as the only method of instruction has rap 
idly increased, until today the vast major 
ity of our teachers use nothing else. By 
most of our state schools still permit, x 
we do, the use of hand-signs by the pupik 
when out of the school-room. Thus w 
fail to give to our pupils a “Speech atmos 
phere,” when we know that this woul 
more than anything promote the use ¢ 
speech. This is explained only by the fa 
that the “traditions of elders,” who do no 
know how to use speech, obstructs the prog. 
ress from the old to the new methods. 

The conclusion of the whole matter i 
that, in order to be consistent, in order t 
be true to our duty to give our pupils th 
use of speech, we must see to it that ow 
pupils live in a “speech atmosphere, 
Everyone of us teachers and officers at the 
Georgia School for the Deaf must com 
municate with our pupils always and every: 
where in words, either spoken or written 
It is words and words only that enable 
to use sentences, and it is these that make 
the human intelligence what it is. Wher 
earliest man learned to use words he mate 
his jump to a life above that of the beasts 
The pupils at the Georgia School must us 
words, English words, either spoken o 
written, and these only, in their methods 
of communication both in the classrooms 
and out of them. To obtain this use o 
words is a work of the greatest difficulty, 
but it is of the highest value in the life d 
the child. Its difficulty should not deter us 
if other schools achieve it. We can get # 
good results for our Georgia children # 
they get at Clarke School in Massacht 
setts if our teachers are as expert and if 
we give the pupils as good environment # 
they do. To do this is the most difficul 
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thing done in the educational world; do- 
ing it is the most triumphant of all human 
achievements. The child born deaf and 
dumb, when thus educated, loses his dumb- 
ness and becomes a speaker of words. This 
js the most gracious service that the state 
does for its children. If we do not achieve 
it, the fault is in ourselves. We confess 
that it is there, and we are determined to 
mend our ways. We are ashamed of our- 
selves for being so far behind the best. 

Official reports of our government for 
1932 just received show that there are 
19,566 deaf children being taught in the 
schools of the United States. Of these 14,- 
398 are being taught wholly or chiefly by 
speech. There are 6,684 of these pupils be- 
ing taught in schools in which neither the 
sign language nor the manual alphabet are 
used by any employee of the school. Among 
these latter are the Clarke School and sev- 
eral others in Massachusetts, the Lexing- 
ton Avenue School in New York City, the 
Mt. Airy School in Pennsylvania, and all 
the day schools in all the cities in the 
United States. In the latter are 3,826 pu- 
pils. Thus nearly half of schools in the 
United States forbid the use of signs or the 
manual alphabet by any employee. 


Saving Sense 
(Continued from page 181) 


There is a saying, “Annuitants never 
die.” It has a sound foundation in the 
fact that annuitants are secure from finan- 
cial worry. Their assured incomes en- 
able them to live freer, happier lives. 
They face the future with confidence, and 
the daily uncertainties with peace of mind. 


Radio Talk 

Mr. Elwood Stevenson, Principal of 
the California School for the Deaf, gave 
atalk on the deaf child over a radio sta- 
tion in Berkeley, California, early in 
February. Mr. Stevenson explained the 
difference between the deaf child and 
the hard of hearing child and outlined the 
educational requirements of each. 
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THE SPEECH-READERS GUILD 


OF BOSTON, INC. 


339 Commonwealth Avenue 
BOSTON, MASS. 


A House devoted to the 
needs of the hard of hear- 
ing; social, educational activ- 
ities and field service. Ap- 
pointments may be made for 
consultations; hearing tests 
by 3A or 4A Audiometers; 
trial of hearing instruments. Bed rooms for 
students and visitors. Office hours 9-5, Satur- 
days 9-1, Sundays and Holidays excepted. 


VISITORS WELCOME 





THE SAN FRANCISCO LEAGUE 


FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 
1212 Market Street, Room 304 


A Community Center for the Deafened 
Lip Reading Classes, Demonstration of Hear- 
ing Aids—Recreation and other activities. 


May We Offer You Our Western 
Hospitality! 





ba ee en ee ee 





Pay checks for play days! 


AN ANNUITY 


Will secure your future. 

Will bring exceptional returns on 
amount invested. 

Will reach you monthly as long as 
you live. 


IMMEDIATE OR DEFERRED 


For information, address 


MISS ALMA McCRUM 


720 Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Tear off the slip below and mail it now 


Without obligation on my part, send me 
information about an annuity for 


Name 
Address 
Date of birth . 





—_— ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
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Teaching Sets 
Priced in accordance 
with present conditions 
A28AT—for 6 pupils - $375 
PTCA-3—for 12 pupils $690 
DO-3—for 12 pupils $1,440 
OVER FIFTY SCHOOLS USE 
THE RADIOEAR—WRITE FOR DETAILS 
E. A. MYERS & SONS 
306 Beverly Road, Mt. Lebanon 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
for the Adult Deaf 


PRIVATE LESSONS 

SMALL CLASSES 

PRACTICE CLASSES 
NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 


MISS GERTRUDE TORRBY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


Normal Graduate of the Nitchie School for the 
Hard of Hearing 


1012 Auditorium Building CHICAGO, ILL. 





THE MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF 
LIP-READING 


1216 Fidelity Building Baltimore, Md. 
MISS AVONDALE N. GORDON, Principal 
Nineteenth Year, 1932-33 


Normal Training Courses Given to Qualified 
Applicants 





MARGARET J. WORCESTER 


Kinzie Method 
SPEECH-READING, CORRECTION OF 
SPEECH DEFECTS 


1509 Sherbrooke Street, West, 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Normal Graduate, Muller-Walle Method; Postgraduate, ‘| 





Children love the Riddles and Games in 


STEPPING STONES TO 
SPEECH READING 
BY BRUCE AND PAXSON 
Order from 
DANVILLE, KENTUCKY 
PRICE, $2.10 


LULA M. BRUCE 
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THE VOLTA REVIEW 
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Speech Patterns 
(Continued from page 160) 


when tensions of the fundamental tone ay 
placed on the diaphragm instead of on th 
throat. Freed of these tensions, the tongu, 
soft palate, lips and jaw can easily tak 
any articulatory position. Organs of g. 
ticulation and phonation are free-actin 
agencies. They work in harmony to pr 
duce tonal words. Articulatory troubk 
where the organ is normal, can generally 
be traced to interference in the fundame 
tal tone region. Insist on a flexible, n 
laxed myo-hyoid and genio-hyoid musck 
tension under the chin, that the hyo-glossy 
muscle may be freed of the influence ¢ 
these other muscles. Gymnastics or tonge 
exercises for stiff tongue are worthless s 
long as this fundamental tone tension ip 
hibits free tongue movement. 

These are the elementary, diagnosti 
speech patterns of the teacher of speech, 
of the teacher of singing. They are th 
problems of the teachers of oralism i 
schools for the deaf, and of teachers wh 
are correcting the voices of the hard 
hearing. They are your problems and min. 
They constitute a knowledge that wil 
place its finger upon the element interfer 
ing with normal, cultured speech. 


The Bala School Discontinued 
The Home for the Training in Speech 


of Deaf Children, Philadelphia, will k 
closed after May 31 of this year. The 
school was founded about forty years ago 
by Miss Mary S. Garrett and Miss Emm 
Garrett. It has long been the only instite 
tion in Pennsylvania for deaf children o 
pre-school age. Its discontinuance is #@ 
economy measure. There are at preseil 
about sixty pupils in the school. 





There is no doubt that the most strik 
ing characteristic of science today is if 
unrestrained expansiveness, and the col 
rageous vitality with which it continuous) 
upsets its past conclusions and_ corrects 
and revises its deductions. 


—Gerald Heard. 
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y KERNELS 


Selected by A. H. Damon 








Perhaps what this country needs is a 
great poem—something to lift people out 
itfear and selfishness. Every once in a 
yhile someone catches words out of the 
air and gives the nation an inspiration. 
You remember Kipling’s “Recessional.” 
We need something to raise our eyes be- 
yond the immediate horizon. A great na- 
tion can’t go along just watching its feet. 
The kind of words I imagine needn't be 
very complicated. I’d like to see some- 
thing simple enough for a child to put 
his hand on his chest and spout in school 
om Fridays. I keep looking for it, but I 
don’t see it. Sometimes a great poem can 
do more than legislation. 

—Herbert Hoover. 





An Emerson pasturing his mother’s cow 
o the Boston Common, an Al Smith grow- 
ing up in a fish market, are to me exam- 
ples that justify the traditional American 
idea of an aristocracy of achievement as 
opposed to the newer one of wealth and 
manners. 

—Ernest Earnest. 

If a man’s life is to be satisfactory, 
whether from his own point of view or 
from that of the world at large, it re- 
quires two kinds of harmony: an internal 
harmony of intelligence, emotion and 
will; and an external harmony with the 
wills of others. 


—Bertrand Russell. 








Love and health remain the keynotes of 
human happiness—and they are free. 
—Kathleen Norris. 


I like 


I am myself a social creature. 


parties and companionship and mental ac-. 


tivity, 
of tea, 


I like to sit with friends about a pot 
But periodically I feel that tug to- 
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YOU CAN NOW ENJOY 
THE BENEFITS OF THE 





MANY persons with impaired hearing need no 
longer be deprived of use of the telephone. Bell 
Telephone Amplifiers enable most of them to 
use this modern service as readily and satis- 
factorily. as those with normal hearing. A small 
dial regulates the volume of sound to your par- 


ticular requirements. Thus the convenience, 
sense of safety, and pleasure that a telephone 
brings are now yours to enjoy. Consult the 
Business Office of your local Bell Telephone 
Company for a free trial demonstration. 


(a) 








Demand for this book is steadily growing 


LIP READING FOR THE 
DEAFENED ADULT 


By Cora Elsie and Rose Kinzie 
Price $4.15, postpaid 
Order from 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 








GODFREY-KNIGHT ADVANCED 
SENTENCES 


For Lip Reading Practice 


BY MINNIE R. G. KNIGHT 
Price $2.60 postpaid 


Order from the Volta Bureau 

















LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 


Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 





OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN 


BOOKS I and II 
by Edith M. Buell 


Book I contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the first, second, third, and fourh years. 


Book II contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the fifth and sixth years. 


Price per copy $2.50, inculding postage 
Send orders to EDITH M. BUELL 


904 Lexington Avenue New York City 





THE CONVERSATIONAL READER 
BY KATE AND SOPHIA ALCORN 


A Method of Developing Silent Reading and 
the Conversational Habit in the Primary Grades 


Price, 60 cents. Postage extra. 
Order from the Authors 
STANFORD, KENTUCKY 





STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 
(Scond Edition) 
By EDITH FITZGERALD 
Of interest to teachers and 
mothers of deaf children 
THE McCLURE CO., Inc. Staunton, Va. 
Price $3.15, postpaid 





BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 
By LOUISE UPHAM 


Principal of Cresheim Hall, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Beginner’s Book... $1.00 
The Question Book—For Second Year Classes___$1.00 
Language Drill Stories—For Third Year Classes_$1.00 
What People Do—Short Lessons on Occupations_$1.00 
Attractively illustrated in color—Order from the 
Author 
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ward nature—the call to the meadow ag 
woods and flowing water, the friendly beck i 
oning of dogs and horses and all that hog 
of nature’s creatures more primitive thay 
ourselves. ‘ 


~~-Helen Keller, ; 


Pessimism is as helpful as hitting the 
hammer with the nail. 


—G. H. Riley, 


If the principles of contentment arg 
not within us, the height of station and 
worldly grandeur will as soon add 4 
cubit to man’s stature as an iota to his 
happiness. 

—Lawrence Sterne. 7 

The motive power of all right action is 
faith that what one is doing is worh# 
while. ' 

—A. Lawrence Lowell. 

True democratic education means more 
than merely providing free public schools 
whose doors are open to all children who 
wish to attend—and can meet satisfac 
torily the requirements there imposed. 
Democratic education must not only be 
possible for all, but must also be suited 
and adapted to each; that is, it must be 
for each pupil the education which is in 
harmony with his particular needs, in 


terests and capacities. 


—G. W. Reagan. 


In any innovation the majority of men 
see the disadvantages before they see the 
advantages, while in regard to the things 
to which they are accustomed they ignore # 
the faults and value the virtues. | 

—Edwin E. Slosson. 


Keenness goes with leanness. 
—David Grayson. 


No man is worth his salt who is not — 


ready at all times to risk his body, to risk | m 


his well being, to risk his life in a great 
cause. 
—Theodore Roosevelt. 








